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Said President Roosevelt in his message transmitting the 
Garfield Report to Congress: “A lawsuit is often a necessary 
method ; but by itself it is an utterly inadequate method.” A per- 
fectly just statement. But the assertion is one that belongs to 
what Oliver Wendell Holmes used to speak of as “the rhetoric of 
That really tremendous moral revolution 


understatement 
which during the past year has been sweeping over the country, 
in the interests of justice and “the square deal all round,” could 
never have been brought about by the courts alone. And nobody 
knows this better than Theodore Roosevelt. 

The hope of the world’s peace and general welfare is in the 
promotion of justice among men. The growing popular outcry 
among all the awakening nations and peoples is not for pity, 
sweet as that may be; it is for justice. More and more the ruling 
passion, with love at the root of it, is the passion for justice. It is 
therefore worth while to consider in what way the modern news- 
paper exercises the functions of a great and growing factor in the 
world’s modern judiciary. 

No doubt the newspaper is not commonly thought of as a 
form of judiciary. Of course, it exists for the sake of the news. 
It is contemporary history recorded, and edited, on the spot— 
“done while you wait.”” It is the common bureau of information. 
It is the right hand of trade and commerce. It is the grand 
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medium for advertisement. Moreover, as an educational agency 
for the public it has no rival. Everybody belongs to this uni- 
versity, and no one ever graduates from it. And yet, above all 
this, for the world of today the newspaper—that is to say, the 
periodical journal, daily, weekly, monthly—is fast becoming an 
integral part of tiee world’s supreme judiciary. 

Of course, it should be understood that by the term “news- 
paper,’’ as here used, a great deal more is meant than merely the 
daily newspaper. For the weekly, monthly, and other periodical 
journals, religious, literary, scientific, social, and variously 
philanthropic, have altogether enormous circulation and influence. 
A single library in Chicago (the Crerar Library) has on its regu- 
lar list some three thousand different magazines, representing 
various lands and languages, and special interests. All these, 
like other newspapers, are ever intent watching the way and work, 
the thought and the hope, of the world, and whereunto all forces 
and tendencies are moving, and are continually passing their 
several judgments on what they see. 

If the history of the world, as is said, is the judgment of the 
world, this is most of all true of that contemporaneous history 
that is constantly revealing the infinite life and longing of today. 
Whatever is past has finality stamped upon it; but the judgment 
of the current time has the measureless advantage of being at 
hand for the righting of existing wrongs and the helping of each 
today in the making of the better tomorrow. 

As the general awakening of the social consciousness goes on, 
it is less and less true that people are interested in the news merely 
as something new. More and more they are interested, judicially, 
' in the meaning, the character, the ethical and social bearing, of 
the current happenings, doings, movements, struggles, specula- 
tions, and opinions of the day. For as the social sense widens, 
men look upon the world from a more sympathetic and more 
ethical point of view; and so, day by day, there is awakened into 
distinctness and power a majestic kind of world-judgment as to 
what is taking place. Thus, in fact, it may be said that day by 
day “the judgment is set and the books are opened.” Every day, 
in a certain real sense, the newspaper as a whole represents a 
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“section of the day of judgment.” Nor is this any the less 
actually the case because it is not formally so. 

Of course, it is not meant that the legally constituted judicial 
tribunals are set aside or superseded, or that they ever will be. 
And yet the modern newspaper has profoundly affected the func- 


tions of the courts, as it has so essentially modified the conditions | 
of all the other social institutions and professions. Even the 
religious ministry is feeling acutely its changed condition, and 
the necessity for some corresponding modification of itself. So 
also the business and methods of legislation can never again be 
just what they were. And by the same all-intrusive agency the 
scheme of international diplomacy has been forced out into the 
open. 

One of the most awe-inspiring words of Jesus is that saying 
of his, that there is nothing hidden that shall not be revealed. 
Publicity, publicity, has of late become a popular cry as the 
grand cure for all moral and economic wrongs. And still, it is 
to be noted, mere publicity is futile except as there stands over 
against it the ultimate moral order of things, the recognized and 
inescapable conscience of the world. Publicity is futile, until it’) 
finds itself confronted by such standards of right and wrong as| 
carry their own insistent authority. But with this, publicity comes 
to be invested with a resistless judicial majesty. And it is because 
of this, that the newspaper is ordained to embody, and go far to 
enforce, the final judgments of the world. ' 

The fact is that, with all the kinds and grades of courts among 
us, there are constantly occurring cases innumerable which none 
of the courts is able to touch. The difficulty often is in making 
up a case, or in getting someone to take the initiative, or to back 
it up to an issue. A grand jury is a grand thing as part of a 
judicial mechanism, but the cases of wrongdoing that can be 
reached in this way are comparatively few. 

However enlightened and pure the courts of justice may be, 
they can never of themselves be the adequate means for securing 
full justice among men, especially under the so complex condi- 
tions of modern society. Then, the courts are perpetually ny 
backward in search of precedents. But justice for the ever- 
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changing present cannot always depend upon the torch-lights of 
the past. Lord Bacon in his day strongly felt this. He proposed 
that, in addition to the other courts, there should be what he 
termed “censorial courts’—a kind of court that should not be 
in bondage to precedents, nor even in all cases to the mere letter 
of the law. Whether such a court, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, could be safely trusted, has been gravely ques- 
tioned. And yet nothing is now clearer than the necessity for 
some form of judiciary function to meet the nameless and num- 
berless cases that are continually arising. Some judiciary is 
wanted that can be instantaneous in its action, and that can be 
absolutely persistent until the essential ends of justice are vindi- 
cated. Men, associations of men—corporations, societies, com- 
munities, nations—must be, will yet be, boldly arraigned before 
the judgment seat of this new Judiciary. And the world itself 
will stand by to enforce the verdicts. As the intelligence of the 
world increases, as the social consciousness becomes more sane 
and more sensitive, and education more general, and the ethical 
_ conscience more enlightened and more imperative, and journalism 
itself more mindful of its judicial obligations, there surely begins 
to be new hope for a_ reign of justice and righteousness in the 
large commonwealth of mankind, alike in city and country, in 
America and in grim Russia even, in the midst of whatever new 
and testful crises are forever springing up. 

As to the judicial quality of any individual journal, that is 
another matter. This is likely to be a matter of growth and of 
the cumulative evidence of its intrinsic honesty, its enlightened, 
judicial temper, and the completeness of its general sources of 
information. The newspapers which most signally possess these 
qualities will be the ones that will have most given over to them 
the functions of arbitration and practical adjudication in the midst 
of the insurgent controversies and turbulences of the time. 
And recent experiences, in our own and other countries, have 
shown only too strikingly the need there is, and at its highest 
ideal, of this really august and sovereign factor in the right 
estimate and governance of modern affairs. 

In fact, if it were not for this day-by-day judgment of the 
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world, eternally going on in the midst of the overwhelming and 
ever-increasing craft and strenuousness of modern life, the 
present-day situation would be ominous indeed. It would be like 
letting loose all the half-crazed, speed-intoxicated automobilists 
in the land, with no let or hindrance to their lawless and selfish 
fury. There is so much in human life that the legal courts, poten- 
tial as they are, can, with their more or less clumsy dalliances and 
delays, never get at. 

Of course, it is not the editor himself as an individual who 
does it. It is the journal, the aggregate journalism taken as a 
whole. The personal journalism of a generation or two ago is 
now a thing of the past. Then, there are two things which have 
to be distinguished : on the one hand, the facts in the case, and, on 
the other, the outstanding contemporary conscience of the country 
or of the world. And it has become the true function of the 
newspaper to be the mirror of the one as of the other. The mood 
of the public conscience of the time may be as much a fact for 
newspaper note as the rascality of the bank-wrecker, or the brutal 
selfishness of the millionaire who dies as he lived. While the 
news-facts are being gathered, as it were instantaneously, from 
every part of the land, of the world, and sorted, sifted, annotated, 
and labeled, and with the acute skill of experts set forth in a way 


to be most immediately taken in by the eye of the reader, a large 


part of all this so-called news is in fact made up, not of mere ha 

penings, but of opinions and moral judgments from all sides. 
Then, the various editorial utterances go for what they are worth, 
with the special advantage, however, that the man who sits at the 
center of the whispering gallery of the world is naturally pre- 
sumed to be able to sense the spirit of the meeting, to feel the 
public pulse, to apprehend the drift of the popular mind, to dis- 
cern what on the whole is the more matured general judgment. 


So that the journal, instinctively as well as from a certain self-; 


interest, is seen striving to voice as directly as possible the thought 
of the world to which it specially belongs. Nor does any news- 
paper feel itself to be alone; it is one among many. In addition to 
the incessant and prodigious activity of the omnipresent agency 
of the Press Association, there is in each newspaper’s anteroom 
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the clearing-house of its whole system of “exchanges.” By means 
of this there is kept up a kind of universal system of “wireless” 
intercommunication among them all. And so-it comes to pass 
that this form of judiciary is one which sits, as it were, en banc, 
in full bench, while rendering its contemporary verdicts and 
appeals. 

M. Hanotaux, in his brilliant History of Contemporary France 
—that is to say, of the revolution following the Franco-German 
War which issued in the creation and consolidation of the French 
Republic—takes great pains to explain the part taken by the news- 
papers, not of Paris merely, but of France as a whole, in eliciting, 
gathering, maturing, and handing down the final decree of the 
French people. The constitution creating the republic was 
adopted by a majority of only one, the National Assembly being 
only half-hearted in favor of it. But back of all was the at first 
hardly more than half-conscious instinct, sentiment, conviction, 
will, of the people of France itself. But it was through the press 
of the country that the maturing public judgment discovered 
itself, found voice, and that judicial finality which made the 


republic inevitable. 

This, moreover, is a court that is always open, always in 
session. All nations, the world itself, more and more consciously, 
_Stand at its bar. Even the Czar of all the Russias, in spite of 
all his inherited preternatural absolutism, has been made to 
feel that himself and his whole governmental policy and scheme 
of administration are being brought under arraignment before 
the more enlightened and increasingly dominant conscience of the 
civilized world. Last November, at perhaps the most crucial 
moment in recent Russian history, when the Russian government 
had at last to break with absolutism and the traditional autocracy, 
Count Witte is reported to have bluntly told the Czar that what 
he had to consider was, “not local opinion, put the opinion of the 
world outside.”’ The civilized world, he declared, had its eye 
on his majesty. Moved by Witte’s impassioned speech, it is said, 
the Czar exclaimed: “If I make the concession you advise, I am 
no longer a ruler worth ruling.”” “Pardon me,” Count Witte 
replied, “you will begin to be a ruler worthy of the twentieth 
century.” That ended it; rather that began it, the new moment 
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in Russian history. And it was the judgment of the world, which 
had been irresistibly voiced through the press of the civilized 
world, that did it. And while the crude floundering of the blind 
and obstinate spirit of Absolutism reminds one of the old classic 
fable, 

Horrid monster, huge and stout, 

With but one eye and that put out, 


and while one organ after another of the local Russian press has 
been ruthlessly suppresed, nothing on the whole is plainer than 
that, at last, all Russia is beginning to be profoundly affected by 
this form of the new and really ecumenical judiciary. And it is 
certain that from this time on the power of it will be increasingly 
manifest. 

In the more recent international conference over the Moroccan 
situation, which threatened the peace of Europe, it was this new 
judiciary of the world, the incipient Parliament of Man, which 
held the scales even and made the pacific result possible. The 
new international diplomacy has found out that it is worth while 
to be honest and in the open, and make frank appeal to what is 
already come to be a true and puissant world-judiciary. 

Then, consider what has been taking place in our country 
the past few months—nothing short of a tremendously effective 
ethical, as well as politico-economical, revolution. However law- 
less and insolent the great corporations and other associations had 
been known to be, the ordinary courts, acting alone, had seemed 
to be totally inept and incompetent to cope with the situation. In 
a special report made to the New York Chamber of Commerce it 
was declared that the fundamental cause of the maladministration 
of great trusts had evidently been the lost ideal of what such 
trusts involve. Publicity, it was affirmed, was necessary in order 
to impress those who hold fiduciary positions with a realizing 
sense of their obligation. In other words, there had to be unre- 
lenting arraignment of them before the supreme judiciary of an 
awakened public conscience through the press of the country. 

But, it has to be borne in mind, the public opinion which has 
such dynamic efficiency is something more, is a great deal more, 
than the mere quiescent thought or opinion of the outside world. 
The fact is, even public opinion amounts to but little until it has 
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had given to it, by some means, the kind of publicity which arrests 
general attention, and is kept concentrated and focused upon the 
facts and persons in the case, in presence of the awakened, per- 
sistent judgment, day by day, week by week, if need be month 
after month, until it is made to wear the aspect of an “eternal 
judgment” on the part of the aroused moral sense of the whole 
community. 

Again, take the vast empire of China, with its quarter-section 
of the human family, just now in the initial throes of one of the 
great world-crises of history. Exactly coincident with this is the 
springing-up in China of the popular newspaper, ordained to be 
for the people there a wholly new and surprisingly effective form 
of national judiciary. The entire old order of things is being 
subject to a new kind of imperial tribunal.| With the coming-in 
of the free, democratic, imperial newspaper, there is being awak- 
ened into life and unsuspected power a new imperial conscious- 
ness, new standards of national and international aspiration and 
demand. It is as though some new court-crier were being sent 
out into every city and every highway proclaiming a new day of 
judgment. 

Late enough, indeed, in arriving, this new Chinese judiciary 
has, during the past year or two, come forward in a way to 
signalize a national renascence of enormous proportions. And, 
beginning with America, it will be a stolid occidental power that 
does not recognize the fact of this portentous new judiciary before! 
which the existing total order of things throughout the empire is 
about to be put on trial. And this new imperial judiciary—new, 
that is, for China—may be ill-informed, may blunder blindly at 
times through ignorance and barbaric prejudice; yet it will voice 
potentially the national instinct, sentiment, and popular conscience 
as to national rights and international righteousness. And all the 
world will see that a new sort of judiciary in the Orient has 


arisen and has got to be reckoned with. 

But, it may be said—perhaps with a hint of impatience in the 
saying of it—this great new force in the world of today, in the 
interest of personal and social justice among men, is still as far 
off as other dreams are apt to be. And one may ask: But what 
of its own standards of self-judgment? What of its own sense 
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of honor and of responsibility in the use of its unique power? 
What if, when short-sighted self-interest intervenes, it show 
itself to be narrow, partial, and blindly partisan, or otherwise 
wanting in poise and moral sensibility? Or, what if the business 
department, having its eye on the advertising income, should com- 
pel the paper to slump mutely into moral cowardice and decline to 
speak ovt against wrong however atrocious? Or, what, again, if 
in the passion for larger circulation there should spring up a 
competitive craze for putting forth the yellow-sheet monstrosities, 
especially in the Sunday issues of city dailies, with all their 
insanely distorted squibs and pictorials meant to catch the juvenile 
fancy, flinging into the faces of thousands of susceptible chil- 
dren and youth such idiotic abortions, as much in contempt of 
pure art as of pure morality; and all this as if the men chiefly 
responsible for it were wholly dead to every sense of reverence for 
childhood ? 

There is, no doubt, much that might be said, and that ought 
to be said, and that needs to be said in burning abhorrence, as to 
these essentially criminal journalistic offenses. But the case is 
not hopeless, especially as there are no persons who abhor more 
sensitively these vicious excrescences of the modern newspaper 
than do the multitudes of high-minded men and women now 
active in the ranks of journalism. 

Nevertheless, it should be said, this is but a partial view of 
the case, and not without hope for radical reform. For, though 
the newspaper always “has the floor,” and the people cannot so 
easily “talk back,” they can, if they will, turn and sit in judgment 
on the press itself. 

To this general consideration of “the newspaper as a judi- 
ciary,” omitting many other points that crowd for expression, 
I add only this remark: That, in fact, however slow we may 
have been to realize it, the long-dreamed-of Parliament of Man 
is already here. The International Court at The Hague, august 
and beneficent as that is in its sublime scope and intent, is only 
a symbol of that far more august world-judgment which, in face 
of the eternal law of Christ, is forever in session as represented 
by this Perpetual Judiciary, faulty as it may be and powerful as it 
already is—this many-voiced journalism of the world. 
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WILLIAM H. ALLEN, PH.D. 
General Agent, The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


“Hospitals must not only know themselves what each item of 
service costs, but they must show the public that they know, and 
they must enable the public also to know. It is our judgment 
that the hospitals themselves have it in their power, by moving 
along this line, to tap sources of popular support that will be 
adequate to any need.” 

These are not the words of carping critics, dreaming theorists, 
“statistical fiends,’ nor the superficial judgment of men with only 
a passing interest in hospital needs. On the contrary, they are 
two sentences from the final report to the hospitals of Greater 
New York by a committee’ appointed March 23, 1905, by a 
conference of over twoscore hospitals, to consider means of 
increasing hospital support. 

For months the hospitals of New York City had been adver- 
tising deficits of from $1,000 to $9,000 aggregating nearly $750,- 
ooo; for lack of funds, wards were being closed, out-patient work 
curtailed or postponed, obvious needs neglected; charges of 
extravagance and abuse were given wholesale currency, even 
though emanating from untrustworthy sources; certain physicians 
who were denied the privilege of practicing in hospitals attributed 
deficit and censure to the monopoly enjoyed by certain other 
physicians charged with running the hospitals for the benefit of 

*Committee on Hospital Needs and Hospital Finances: chairman, John E. 
Parsons, president of General Memorial and Woman’s Hospitals; John Winters 
Brannan, M.D., president of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals ; T. O. Callender, repre- 
senting Brooklyn hospitals; Professor Frederick A. Cleveland, expert on finance; 
ex-Mayor Seth Low; Hoffman Miller, secretary of St. Luke’s Hospital; Thomas 
N. Mulry, representing Roman Catholic hospitals; Leonard E. Opdycke, Sea 
Breeze Hospital; Frederick Sturges, president of the Hospital for the Ruptured 
and Crippled; Frank Tucker, finance expert; John A. Wyeth, M.D., president of 


the Polyclinic Hospital; secretary, William H. Allen, general agent of the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
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their private practice; one newspaper attack followed another, 
editorial strictures supporting letters and interviews with patients 
and contributors. Instead of the convincing reply that the benefi- 
cent work of the hospitals justified, there was silent disdain, 
reference to the respectability and self-sacrifice of hospital man- 
agers, or appeals for more funds. Hospital reports lacked uni- 
formity and clearness as to receipts and expenses, hence threw 
little light upon the real situation, and furnished shaky ground 
for meeting public criticism. One writer, exasperated by the 
hospitals’ supine helplessness, asked: “If these hospitals have 
right on their side, why do they not show it?” 

To divert the attention of press and contributor from 
minor defects to inestimable service and urgent need, a confer- 
ence was called by the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, on the ground that the city’s poor suffer 
most from hospital deficits. Over forty hospitals were officially 
represented by managers, superintendents, and auxiliary com- 
mittees. In addition were delegates from relief societies, dis- 
pensaries, churches, and social settlements. The published pro- 
gramme directed discussion to the following methods that various 
hospital presidents had suggested for improving the financial con- 
dition of private hospitals : 

To increase revenues.—Educate the public to give more; 
arouse the public by personal rather than formal appeals; induce 
pastors of all denominations to speak more freely and more fre- 
quently of giving; strengthen the central appealing body; create 
for each hospital a roll of regular annual contributors; let the 
city increase the rate for free patients; undertake by common 
action to raise an adequate endowment. 

To decrease expenditures—Secure future enlargement of 
facilities through inexpensive house-to-house treatment rather 
than through additional hospitals or additional wards; prove that 
present revenues are economically expended; find out how much 
hospital work ought to cost, and keep within the standard. 

To make information available—Exchange freely experiences 
as to expenses and revenues. 

3efore adjourning, the conference asked its chairman to ap- 
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point a committee to consider hospital needs and hospital finances. 
This committee of hospital officers, contributors, finance experts, 
worked for fifteen months; studied the hospital experience of 
American and European cities; submitted in November, 1905, 
tentative suggestions as to practicable economies, accounting, and 
support that elicited helpful comment from a large number of 
hospital officers and physicians; and finally, June 1, 1906, recom- 
mended unanimously but one remedy for deficits, extravagance, 
obsolete methods, or lack of public interest—more light. 

Many managers looked askance at the proposed remedy—viz. : 
uniform, up-to-date system of accounts and reports. ‘What! 
remove a deficit by expending more money on statistics?” One 
manager condensed into a paradox the doubt, and opposition, and 
fatalism that pervaded many boards: “Few hospitals can afford 
to keep competent bookkeepers.” Fortunately, there were other 
hospital managers able to answer from their own hospital experi- 
ence: “No hospital is rich enough to afford an incompetent 
bookkeeper;” “No hospital is too poor to afford proof that it ts 
run on an economical basis consistent with efficiency in treat- 
ment,” “No hospital is too poor to spend $5 in saving $10 or in 
making out a case that will secure a gift of $100;” “The methods 
and needs of our hospitals are misunderstood. The only way to 
remove misunderstanding is to produce understanding.” The 
arguments for more light gained weight from the fact that man- 
agers were willing to admit the extravagant tendencies of physi- 
cians who “seem to think that materials do not cost anything,” 
and that their “gratuitous service gives them license to throw 
economy to the winds.” During the discussion physicians of 
high rank in several hospitals admitted that they used two, four, 
or eight times the material in hospitals that they did in their 
private practice, and vied with each other in telling stories of 
mismanagement. The defense of such volunteer supervision as 
is possible where there is no proper accounting was answered by 
a hospital president: ‘Our American system is all right from the 
point of view of training physicians and nurses, but all wrong 
from the point of view of hospital management.” 

Managers who feared that more light would cost too much, or 
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would lead to unfair comparison, were told by others of savings 
and earnings effected by improved accounting: “cost of fence 
reduced 50 per cent.;” “saving of coal, $6,000;” “$150 a week 
on linen bandages alone;”’ “13 per cent. saved on provisions by 
checking storeroom;” “thousands saved on drug bill; “regained 
the confidence of our benevolent people, lost because of former 
extravagance and inability to prove effort to economize.” 

Editorial comment in medical and hospital journals, as well 
as in the secular press, showed a general conviction throughout 
the country that hospitals ought to tell the public more—ought 
first to want to know more themselves—about the efficiency and 
economy of their physicians, their superintendents, their nurses, 
and the managers themselves. ‘A general impression is gaining 
ground that the funds invested by a community in social better- 
ment should be more carefully husbanded and more efficiently 
applied.”” “If a dozen hospitals should unite in submitting them- 
selves to professional advice regarding their accounts, and should 
publish such certification of methods and results, every presump- 
tion would favor those so acting in comparison with those neg- 
lecting such simple means of fortifying themselves in public 
esteem.”” “Where there is no accounting, there is no responsi- 
bility and no contentment.” “Managers should maintain their 
positions, not because they are estimable gentlemen, but because 
of their efficiency in the performance of the duties they are 
expected to perform.” 

It is made extremely difficult to discuss the efficiency of volun- 
teer hospital boards, because their service is voluntary, and 
because it is true that hospitals managed by them have been more 
efficient, as a rule, than hospitals managed by paid (political) 
superintendents. It is intended to contrast here, not a noble- 
minded philanthropist with a political appointee, a well-managed 
private hospital with a badly managed public office; but rather is 
it hoped to indicate that among philanthropists and _ political 
appointees the main distinguishing difference of value is not 
salary or no salary, or moral character, but efficiency. 

The reluctance to adopt at once the remedy more light is 
traceable partly to inertia, partly to the goodness fallacy, and 
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partly to the estimable-gentlemen-men-of-affairs tradition in hos- 
pital management. What more should the public need to know 
than that “hospital boards are under the direction of managers 
recruited by natural selection from our best citizens?” To chal- 
lenge the efficiency of these naturally (mutually) selected best 
citizens, to insinuate that any shortcomings could offset their 
benevolent inattention, or gratuitous and self-sacrificing service, 
seems almost ungrateful. Are not hospital boards made up mainly 
of men »vho have won great success in their own business, “men 
to whom you would gladly intrust your fortune for investment” ? 
It certainly seems strange that a man who has been able in law 
or business to gain foremost rank in his community should not 
be thoroughly efficient in managing a small affair like a hospital. 
If you add to this man’s business prowess that of his fifteen 
fellow-directors, you have, indeed, a strong combination of intelli- 
gence, and interest, and efficiency. They give lavishly of experi- 
ence, judgment, time, and study that in the world of commerce 
would be worth thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Is not, therefore, the mere suggestion of inefficiency in their man- 
agement of hospitals an indictment of their own business integrity 
or acumen ? 

Fortunately it is not. The successful lawyer does not expect 
every man he meets to approve his golf-playing, or his singing, 
or his choice of ties. To say that a man swims badly, is a poor 
tennis player, talks too much, laughs too often, jokes too freely, 
works too hard, is never accepted as an indictment of his business 
ability. Few bankers or lawyers would accept responsibility for 
the successful management, during their spare hours, of a depart- 
ment store or a theater. But for some reason the man who knows 
the stock market from A to Z expects his colleagues and the 
world at large to believe that because he is a director he must 
know from A to Z the business of running a hospital, school, 
charitable society, or church. It is not sufficiently appreciated 
that this lawyer, or broker, or merchant is applying entirely 
different methods and tests in his hospital work—methods that 
would wreck his own business and lose him every client over 
night. Men whose affairs are organized on the principle that a 
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$100 clerk should never be permitted to do the work of a $30 
messenger will go into a hospital and spend their time on routine 
inspection, making estimates, counting details. The serious aspect 
of this situation is not so much that the directors’ energy is 
wasted, as that the work itself is poorly done. Because many 
directors do not apply the efficiency test to their own connection 
with hospital management, or because so many have a false and 
misleading standard of trusteeship, false and misleading standards 
are applied to the work of the various departments of a particular 
hospital, to the hospital as a whole, and to all of the hospitals in 
a community viewed as one group that ought to be disclosing and 
attacking the conditions that make for sickness and depleted 
vitality. 

The director has a ticker in his office, showing changes of the 
market ; keeps a double-entry set of books with indexes galore to 
enable him to tell instantly where his business stands today as 
compared with yesterday and the day before, and never dreams of 
trusting the memory of a clerk or a colleague as to the result of 
the year’s business. So eager is the efficient business man to 
learn from his own mistakes and from the success of his com- 
petitors that patents and copyrights are granted to protect initia- 
tive and originality. Yet this same efficient business man metamor- 
phosed into recognized success as director loses his avidity; 
governs the hospital without analyzing his own and his colleagues’ 
experience; accepts from a hospital superintendent or treasurer a 
summary of the year’s work that does not show where the hospital 
stood at the beginning of the year, how far it has traveled, what 
direction it is going, what needs it has met, what needs it has 
failed to meet. He feels toward himself and associates as one 
hospital president felt toward his superintendent: “It is enough 
for me to know that Mr. X is there. 

Mr. A is officer of two hospitals. He would be unwilling to 
say that he is more interested in one than in the other; that he 
has been more intelligent or more efficient in one than in the other. 
Hospital A is successful, hospital B is unsuccessful in securing 
donations, though the work of the latter has the stronger appeal- 
ing power. Hospital A is celebrated for its efficient management ; 
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hospital B has not the same reputation; in fact, it is not long 
since serious difficulties, involving both waste and infidelity, were 
discovered. What is the difference? It just happens that in 
hospital A there is an up-to-date mechanism for applying the 
efficiency test to the work of every department and of every 
officer, including the directors themselves; in hospital B there is 
no such test. The difference is not due to the character of the 
trustees, for in hospital A, prior to the adoption of the statistical 
method, the same conditions existed as in hospital B. 

A similar discrepancy exists in the case of another prominent 
otficer of hospital B, who happens also to be officer of a charitable 
institution that always obtains support and—is it by chance ?— 
uses methods that would be creditable to a railroad. 

A superintendent who is not able to control the dietary of his 
hospital maintains that the waste would support a ward of forty 
beds. Another says that “barrels of good food” are thrown away 
every day. A celebrated surgeon admits that for every towel used 
by him in private practice he uses eight when operating in a 
hospital. Another surgeon recently ordered instruments costing 
$500; he had checked from a catalogue all the things that he 
thought would be “nice” to have. <An officer of a hospital that 
protests indignantly against the insinuation that its business 
methods need revision, visited a western hospital and now regales 
his friends with the story of how “the ideas I brought back with 
me save thousands of dollars annually for my hospital.” A 
secretary becomes interested in the drug supply, and by insisting 
upon a monthly report saves enough to maintain one ward. A 
ventilating apparatus, costing enough to build a ward, is found 
too late to be extravagant. One storeroom saves $150 a week on 
linen bandages without the surgeons having noticed any reduction 
in the supply. Even conservative directors protest against the 
G. P. fetish—the domination of the grateful patient whose 
generosity imposes costly burdens. 

That such things should occur in hospitals is not at all sur- 
prising, and is not at all occasion for criticism; but for them to 
exist without being detected by the directors or superintendents, 
or by a prospective giver wishing to make sure that his gift will 
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be well invested, is reason for disquietude. On my desk are a 
number of hospital reports. In one a giver can find the number, 
age, and sex of cases treated, and whether care was given in the 
hospital or at home, for sixty-two different diseases; all about 
operations on one hundred different parts of the body; number 
cured, improved, unimproved. and died. Of expense he finds just 
one item: “hospital expenditures, $100,000.” Not a word as to 
how the money was spent ; how the total compares with last year; 
what work it was impossible to do; what new needs were dis- 
closed; how much went for care of the buildings; how much for 
care of patients, for annual report, etc. The giver has learned, 
however, that a considerable percentage of the cost was met by 
consuming endowment. Scores of millions and unsurpassed 
executive ability are represented on the board of managers, whose 
principal officers happen also to be officers of other societies 
that publish excellent reports. 

The second report gives nearly one hundred pages to tabula- 
tion of details regarding every conceivable disease ; the dietary is 
given; in the list of contributions in kind are cut flowers, ice, 
crockery, toys, and magazines. But nowhere does this report 
show the number of beds; what it costs to maintain a bed in the 
surgical department, in the general ward, or in the babies’ ward; 
or the cost of kitchen or laboratory. It does not explain how beds 
may be endowed in perpetuity for $5,000, yielding $225 annually, 
when it costs four times that sum to keep a patient in that bed. 
One cannot learn what proportion of provisions went to the 
attendants, who number 30 per cent. more per day than patients; 
what it costs. to keep a private patient; how much money the 
hospital needs next year; the total of the endowment fund; what 
efforts were made to obtain from current donations enough to 
keep the hospital open eighteen out of 365 days. There is no asset 
or liability account, no showing of work done and funds disbursed 
in the different months. Yet this hospital is widely known for its 
excellent service, as well as for its deficits and closed wards. 

Two other reports tell all about fasciotomies, carcinoma, ven- 
triculi, as well as nationality and dress of patients, distribution of 
provisions, etc.; but neither tells how much it costs to support a 
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patient a day or a week; what endowment is required to pay the 
entire expense of supporting a bed in perpetuity; what proportion 
of maintaining the cost of free beds is borne by public subsidy; 
what fraction of the day’s treatment given is wholly free; how 
much certain or pledged income the hospital has. Not one sum- 
marizes the facts published so as to show the direction in which 
it is going with respect to classes of patient or of expense. Yet 
these reports are vastly superior to the average hospital report, 
and the hospitals for which they plead are among the foremost 
of their kind in the world. Each reports current expenses in 
excess of current income by many thousands of dollars. Each 
consumes endowment and legacy, whereas it is supposed to use 
only the interest on those funds. In this respect, too, they are 
typical of private hospitals throughout the world. 

For the Hospital Conference above referred to a comparative 
digest was prepared, showing, so far as was possible from the 
reports of twenty-six general hospitals, fifteen special hospitals, 
and ten women’s and children’s hospitals, what degree of uni- 
formity existed as to 120 items. This number, 120, consists of 
facts that one hospital or another found it of importance to record. 
Many of them failed to give even the total patient beds, few even 
the percentage of free days and the endowed bed days; several of 
the important hospitals did not give even the number of patients; 
only a half-dozen gave the largest number of patients at one time, 
and not half the average number of patients per day; eleven of the 
fifty-one gave the gross cost per patient per day, one the cost of 
food per patient per day; five, the number of days’ board given em- 
ployees; two, the cost of private patients. A half-dozen analyzed 
receipts to show the relative importance of different sources of 
income. Few broke up the item of income into its component parts 
to show of contributions how much was due to donations, mem- 
bership dues, subscriptions, entertainments and fairs, church col- 
lection boxes, auxiliary collections; how much of hospital receipts 
came from ward patients, private-room patients, special nursing, 
board of non-patients, use of operating-room, etc.; of dispensary 
receipts, how much from fees, and sales of drugs; how much 
from ambulance, or from out patients for services and supplies; 
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how much from the city or from the Saturday and Sunday 
Hospital Association; how much of permanent investment was 
wiped out for current uses. 

But, however detailed and satisfactory the report of any indi- 
vidual hospital, it can tell but part of its story unless given in the 
same language as that of other hospitals doing similar work. 
It is said that we learn most by imitation. At least it is true that 
we learn much by observing our colleagues, whether in the fac- 
tory doing piece work, in the shop buying silk, in business selling 
goods, or as trustees administering a hospital. Having learned 
what we can by examining carefully our own hospitals, it is impor- 
tant to learn whether or not our house physician, our superin- 
tendent, our building, our situation are bringing results comparable 
with those of hospitals that appeal to the same public to support 
the same kind of work. 

Entirely apart from the importance of learning how to reduce 
expenditure so as to keep pace with the best thought in the 
hospital world, it is also necessary to be able to explain differ- 
ences in expense, showing that they are due to differences in 
kind of work or in quality of materia] rather than in spirit or 
practice of economy. An Italian patient coming to a hospital is 
helped if he can speak English, or if there is an Italian-speaking 
person in connection with the hospital, or if a friendly Italian 
happens to be there at the time, or perhaps by signs. In any 
event, the only way the hospital and the Italian patient can work 
together to aid that patient is to discover somewhere a common 
language. Is it not quite as important that ten hospitals discuss- 
ing their experience should use the same language? 

The first step in what bids fair to become a revolution in the 
attitude of American hospitals toward actual and potential givers 
was taken in New York in June, 1906, when four of the leading 
hospitals? agreed upon a common form of recording and publish- 
ing important facts as to efficiency and needs. 

Because this plan furnishes the basis for a publicity cam- 
paign in behalf of all American hospitals, and because it is the 
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Big Four’s response to the agitation of the past two years, it is 
published here in full. 

There is not a hospital in the country that could not describe 
its experience and its needs in the language provided by the fore- 
going schedules. Wherever managers want to answer questions 
not here asked, it is easy to insert a new sub-heading. It is quite 
conceivable that many managers will not care to distinguish medi- 
cal from surgical supplies, or milk and cream from butter and 
eggs; in this case the general headings may still be used and 
should be used, as should the comparative tables. Uniformity 
would still exist if hospitals having few patients, needing little 
public help, and desiring to learn little from their own or others’ 
experience, should put all expenditures under the general heads. 


1905 1996 Inc Dec. Per cent 


Administration expenses............. 
Professional care of patients........ 
Department 
General house and property expenses 
Corporation or other expenses........ 


The cost of making this separation is a trifle, because it is quite as 
easy to post an expenditure of $10 on one sheet as on another, and 
infinitely more valuable to have it posted where it answers an 
important question. 

Two additions will undoubtedly be made as time tests this 
uniform schedule—viz.: a column showing increase or decrease, 
and a column for percentages. The purpose of reports is to 
inform; the purpose of uniformity is to enable the public to use 
one language in studying the needs of different hospitals and to 
enable each hospital to learn from others’ experience; the com- 
parison of this year with last shows whether each department of 
each hospital is going forward or backward, or standing: still. 
3ut even directors seldom make the actual subtraction necessary 
to see that $22,418 is $2,545 greater than $19,873. When that is 
done, still fewer would discover that the increase is II per cent. 
We deem it of great importance to know that a poor family pays 
25 per cent. for rent and 45 per cent. for food; it is quite as valid 
to ask what proportion of hospital income goes directly to pro- 
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fessional care of patients, and what to central offices. Is it worth 
while to make sure that every reader has the result of the sub- 
traction and percentage? The benefits would outweigh the cost, 
if only managers themselves were given truth that does not 
mislead. 

An annual report cannot be prepared without great expense 
and greater error, unless the record of each day’s work is taken 
with a view to answering the questions propounded in the annual 
report. As one hospital officer wrote recently: “Y carly statistics 
are only interesting. For practical purposes, such as checking 
extravegancy, locating a leak or loss, discovering inferior 
supplies, and for locating any new condition that may arise, 
monthly and sometimes weekly statistics are necessary.” As 
business men know, weekly and daily blanks may be purchased to 
order, with instructions for their use, if once a hospital decides 
what information it will call for from its various officers. Many 
hospitals are having the experience thus described by an officer 
of a Worcester, Mass., hospital: “We have on our board two 
very successful manufacturers who have made a thorough study 
of reducing expenses in their business. They thought they could 
apply the same methods to the hospital accounts. They have 
adopted an entirely new system never before used in any hospital, 
from which we expect notable results.” 

The first effect of a uniform system of reporting and account- 
ing will be comparison of two hospitals whose effort is differently 
distributed among various kinds of work. For example: You 
read in a comparative statement that Hospital A spends $2.75 a 
day for each ward patient, where Hospital B spends but $1.90 per 
day. Without knowing more of the work of these two hospitals, 
it appears that Hospital A is extravagant. Upon inquiry it may 
develop that Hospital A has a much larger proportion of cases 
requiring surgical attention, operation, use of bandages, special diet, 
extra nursing ; whereas most of the work of Hospital B is for pro- 
tracted diseases requiring little special attention and little extra 
nursing or diet. Obviously there are two ways of preventing mis- 
understanding. One is by failing to take part in a plan for uniform 
accounting for fear that one’s hospital will be misrepresented ; the 
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other is to use the same language as the other hospital and explain 
what seem to be discrepancies. The trouble with the first plan— 
evasion—is that it does not succeed. An uninformed public is a 
fickle friend. The Committee on Hospital Needs and Finances 
strongly recommended that the hospitals of New York combine 
in making a study of the different hospitals, showing exactly how 
each one is organized, what work it undertakes, what mechanism 
it uses to accomplish this result; and then compare hospitals only 
so far as they are doing a similar work. Such a compendium 
would work as follows: Two hospital superintendents compare 
notes. One is using thirty tons of coal a month, the other is using 
fifty. These facts in themselves tell nothing as to the economy 
of the first hospital. When we know that they treat exactly the 
same number of patients, the difference in coal comes to mean a 
difference either in stoking, in character of building, in method of 
ventilation or in coal. The superintendent who uses fifty tons a 
month will want to know how the other’s building is constructed, 
what furnace and what ventilating apparatus are in use, what kind 
of coal is purchased. If they find that the same apparatus is in 
use; if the buildings are constructed in practically the same way; 
if the same quality of coal is used, then there is reason to believe 
that either his stoker or his engineer is careless in the use of coal; 
that the coal is pea when it should be buckwheat; that there is 
theft; that coal fails to reach the bunkers; that his apparatus is 
out of order; or that the difference must be explained by the 
failure of the economical hospital to give its patients proper heat 
and ventilation. In any event, to separate each hospital into its 
component parts makes it possible to arrange eighty hospitals so 
that each can learn from the others’ experience. 

In the absence of such compendium, no language exists to 
express in clearness and fairness the experience of hospitals with- 
out misrepresenting one or the other. Some hospitals are small, 
some isolated, some in congested districts; some exist for surgical 


cases only,others for maternity cases,some for convalescent rather 
than acute cases. It is obvious that it is as impossible, without 
knowing more than the term “hospital,” to class together twenty 
such institutions, as to attempt by the word “man” to bring 
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within one class twenty men of different nationalities, different 
ages, different walks of life. 

This last year a conference was organized of the New York 
City hospital superintendents to meet regularly to compare notes 
as to hospital management. The National Association of Hos- 
pital Superintendents has accomplished much in stimulating inter- 
est and impressing upon hospitals throughout the country that 
they have much to learn from each other’s experience. ' The 
measure of its success, however, as the measure of profit from 
verbal exchange of experience, is in a published statement shorn 
of personal elements, putting in black and white points of differ- 
ence and points of agreement. The hospitals and the public 
should have an annual digest of hospital data such as that which 
has helped the British hospitals so much during the past ten years. 
When this manual is published—an American Burdette—it is to 
be hoped that it will be adequately supported so as to emphasize 
over and over again the highest mission of the hospital—to con- 
duct an active, progressive, educational campaign, informing the 
public regularly and repeatedly as to the causes that make for 


preventable mortality, sickness, and misery. When the selected 


men of our communities can tell at a glance what now requires 
hours of stumbling in committee, their valuable services and busi- 
ness talent will be released for the statesmenlike work they are in 
position to do. It will not then be necessary for crusades like the 
tuberculosis crusade to originate outside the hospital, nor for 
laymen to sound the alarm for impure milk, unsanitary bakeshops, 
filthy streets, and overcrowded tenements. It will not be true 
that eighty hospitals spend $4,000,000 without the community’s 
learning anything from their experience to make tomorrow better 


than today. 
SCHEDULE I 
DETAILED STATEMENT OF OPERATING, CORPORATION, AND OTHER CURRENT 
EXPENSES 
ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 
1906 
Salaries, officers, and clerks.... 
Office expenses 
Stationery, printing, and postage. 
Telephone and telegraph . 
Legal expenses 
Total administration expenses 
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SCHEDULE I—Continued 
PROFESSIONAL CARE OF PATIENTS 


Salaries and wages: 
Physicians... ... ; 
Superintendent of nur 

structors... 


Special nurses. . 
Orderlies....... 
Special orderlies 
Ward employees 
Equipment for nurses: 
Instruments......... 
Medical and surgical supplies: 
Apparatus and instruments 
Medical supplies... . 
Surgical supplies..... 
Alcohol, liquors, wines, etc............ 
Dispensary: Salaries and labor.... 
Supplies 
Emergency ward: Salaries and labor......... 


Visiting and homes Salaries 
(district) nursing \ Supplies 
Total professional care of patients 


DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 


Ambulance: 
{Supplies...... 
Pathological | Salaries and lat 
laboratory: Supplies 
Training school: Salaries and labor .......... 
Housekeeping: Labor 
Kitchen: Labor 


Laundry: 
Steward’s department: 
Labor 
Provisions: 
Milk and cream 
Groceries. .. 
Butter and eggs. 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meat, poultry, and fish 
Total steward’s department 
Total department expenses.............. 


GENERAL HOUSE AND PROPERTY EXPENSES 


Electric lighting... . . 
Fuel, oil, and waste. . 
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SCHEDULE I—Continued 


Insurance 
Maintenance, real estate and buildings 
Maintenance, machinery and tools 
Plumbing and steam-fitting 
Photography 
Rent 
Miscellaneous 

Total general house onl property expenses 

Total operating expenses 

CORPORATION OR OTHER CURRENT EXPENSES 


Salaries, officers and clerks 
Stationery, printing, and postage 
Legal expenses 
Interest on mortgages or loans payable 
Taxes 
Miscellaneous. 
Total cor poration expenses 
Current expenses from special junds for stated 
pur poses: 
(Show expenditure from each fund separately) 


total current expenses ‘ 
Excess of current revenue over current e xpe nses 


Total.. 
SCHEDULE II 
DETAILED STATEMENT OF CURRENT REVENUE 
HOSPITAL RECEIPTS (OR OPERATING RECEIPTS) 
1906 
Private room patients ree 
Board of friends of patie nts. oe 
Ward pay patients. . 
Special nursing 
Dispensary 
Emergency ward.. 
Ambulance fees 
Miscellaneous 
Total hospital receipts........... 
OTHER REVENUE OR INCOME 


From the public treasury. 

Sean from individuals to mect curre nt ex- 
penses 

Donations from churches to mect curre nt ex- 
pe 

From Hospital Saturday and Sunda uy Association 

Net receipts from entertainments, fairs, fétes, etc. 

Legacies, unrestricted 

Profits on investments sold 

Revenue from investments or funds for current 
use. 

Total other revenue or income 
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SCHEDULE I—Continued 
PROFESSIONAL CARE OF PATIENTS 


Salaries and wages: 
Physicians ; 
Superintendent of 
structors... 
Special nurses. . 
Orderlies..... 
Special orderlies 
Ward employees 
Equipment for nurses: 
Books. ... 
Medical and surgical supplies: 
Apparatus and instruments 
Medical supplies... . 
Surgical supplies. .. 
Alcohol, liquors, wines, etc. . “Shed 
Dispensary: Salaries and labor... . 


Emergency ward: Salaries and labor........... 
Supplies 
Visiting and home) Salaries. . 
(district) nursing \ Supplies 
Total professional care of patients 


DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 


Ambulance: 
Supplies 
Pathological Salaries and labor........... 
laboratory: Supplies 
Training school: Salaries and labor 


Housekeeping: 
Supplies........ 
Kitchen: Labor..... 
Supplies 
Laundry: 
Steward’s department: 
Labor 
Provisions: 
Bread. 
Milk and cream 
Groceries... . 
Butter and eggs. 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meat, poultry, and fish 
Total steward’s department 
Total department expenses 


GENERAL HOUSE AND PROPERTY EXPENSES 


Electric lighting 
Fuel, oil, and waste. . 
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SCHEDULE I—Continued 


Insurance 
Maintenance, real estate and building 
Maintenance, machinery and tools 
Plumbing and steam-fitting 
Photography 
Rent 
Miscellaneous 

Total general property expenses 

Total operating expenses 

CORPORATION OR OTHER CURRENT EXPENSES 


Salaries, officers and clerks 
Stationery, printing, and postage 
Legal expenses. 
Interest on mortgages s or loans payable 
Taxes 
Miscellaneous 
Total corporation expenses. 
Current expenses from special junds for stated 
pur poses: 
(Show expenditure from each fund separately) 


Gant total current ses 
Excess of current revenue over current ¢ xpe nses 


Total 
SCHEDULE II 
DETAILED STATEMENT OF CURRENT REVENUE 
HOSPITAL RECEIPTS (OR OPERATING RECEIPTS) 
1906 
Private room patients a 
Board of friends of patients. 
Ward pay patients... . 
Special nursing 
Dispensary 
Emergency ward.. 
Ambulance fees 
Miscellaneous 
Total hospital 
OTHER REVENUE OR INCOME 
From the public treasury. , 
Donations from individuals to mect current ex- 


pe nses ese 
Don: ations from churches to mect current ex- 


From Hospits ul Saturday and Sunday Association 
Net receipts from entertainments, fairs, fétes, etc. 
Legacies, unrestricted 
Profits on investments sold 
Revenue from investments or funds for current 
use. eee 

Total other revenue or income... . 
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SCHEDULE II—Continued 
1905 
Income from special junds for current expenses: 


Show income account each fund separately) 


Grand total current revenue 
Excess current expenses over current revenue 


Total 


SCHEDULE III 
SUMMARY Or FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1906 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
1906 1905 
Additions to sites and grounds 
Additions and betterments, buildings 
Furniture and fixtures (if charged to capital ac 
count). 
New machinery (if charged to capital account).. 
Apparatus and instruments (if charged to capital 
account) 
Ambulances, live stock, etc. (if charged to capi- 
tal account) 
Miscellaneous 


Total capital expenditures 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Grand total current expenses, Schedule I 
Loss and depreciation 4 
(Show items separately if desired) 


Total 
Surplus for the year 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1906 
CAPITAL RECEIPTS 
Fully endowed be ds 
Partly endowed beds 
General or special funds or gifts for other than 
current expenses 
(Show receipts account each fund or gift sepa- 


Total capita! receipts 
DEFICIT ACCOUNT 
Grand total current revenue, Schedule IT 
Amount charged off endowed bed fund or other 
fund reserves account liability of hospital hav- 
ing ceased 
Total 
Deficit for the year 


Total 


4 
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SCHEDULE IV 

COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET FOR YEARS ENDED SEPTEMPER 370, 19006 AND 1 
CAPITAL ASSETS 

Hospital properties and equipments: 


Sites and grounds.... 
Buildings ; 
Furniture and fixtures 
Machinery and tools 
Apparatus and instruments 
Ambulances, live stock, et 
Miscellaneous 

Investments: 
Mortgages rece ivable 
Bonds 


Stocks 


Other investments 


Total capital assets 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Loans and notes receivable 
Accounts receivable 
Accounts receivable from public treasury 
General material on hand 
Cash in hands of treasurer 
Cash in hands of superintendent 
Advances: 
Prepaid insurance 
Other prepaid expenses 
Total current assets 
Grand total assets 
Deficit 
Total 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET FOR YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBFR 30, 1906 AND 10905 


CAPITAL LIABILITIES 
Capital account (hospital properties and 
equipme¢ nts). 
Endowed bed fund reserves 
Partly endowed bed fund reserves 
Other fund reserves = 
(List each separately) 


Bonds, outstanding on hospital property 
Mortgages pavable 


Total capital liabilities 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Loans and notes payable........ 
Audited vouchers unpaid or accounts 
payable 
Total current liabilities. . 
Grand total liabilities 
Surplus 


Total 
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SCHEDULE V 
STATEMENT SHOWING INCREASE OR DECREASE OF PRINCIPAL OF ALL CAPITAL FUNDS 
DURING YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1906 


| 
Amount | Received |Expended| Amount 
Description of Funds Sept. 30, | during | during | Sept. 30, | Increase | Decrease 
1995 Year | Year 1906 | 


| 


TOTAL 


SCHEDULE VI 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1906 AND 1905 


HOSPITAL WARDS AND PRIVATE ROOMS 
1906 1805 
Patients in hospital first of year: 
In medical wards: Male........ 
Female...... 
In surgical wards: Male 
Female. . 
In private rooms: Male.. 
Female...... 
Patients admitted during year: 
To medical wards: Male. 
Female 
To surgical wards: Male 
Female 
To private rooms: Male.. 
Female. 
Total 
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SCHEDULE VI—Continued 


Total patients treated in hospital wards and private 
rooms during year: 
Male. 
Female... . 


Patients discharged during year: 
Cured 
Improved. 
Unimprove 
Transferred to other institutions. 
Died 
Total 


Patients in hospital end of year: 
In medical wards: Male...... 
Female..... 
In surgical wards: Male...... 
Female... . 
In private rooms: Male....... 
Female 


Total patient days treatment: 
Free ward 
Endowed bed. . . 

Pay ward 
Private room. . 


Percentage 

Free ward days 

Endowed bed days.. 

Pay ward days 

Private room days 
Average patients per day: 

Free ward... 

Endowed bed 

Pay ward 

Private room 

Average time per patient in hospital. 
Daily average cost per private room patient 
Daily average cost per ward patient 


EMERGENCY WARD 


Patients under treatment first of year: Male 
Female. . 

Patients admitted during year: Male 
Female 

Total patients treaed during year: Male 
Female 

Patients discharged during year: 

Patients under treatment end of year: 


Visits made to emergency ward during year... 
Average visits made per day sx 
Average visits per patient. . 

Daily average cost per eme rgen ncy w ward patie nt. 


, I 
1906 1905 
Female. . 
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SCHEDULE VI—Continued 


DISPENSARY 


Patients under treatment first of year: Male.... 
Female. . 

Patients admitted during year: Male.... 
Female. . 

Total patients treated during year: Male 
Female. . 

Patients discharged during year 

Patients under treatment end of year: 


Visits made to dispensary during year 
Average visits per day 

Average visits per patient 

Daily average cost per dispensary patient. ... 


AMBULANCE 


Ambulance calls during year 
Average calls per day iecdiate 
Average cost per ambulance call... 

Patients treated by ambulance surgeon in emer- 
gency ward and transferred 
Patients treated by ambulance surgeon and left 

at place of call or transferred direct to other 
institutions........ 
VISITING OF HOME (DISTRICT) NURSING 
Number of patients visited 
Number of visits made 
Average visits per day.... 
Average cost per visit... 


SUMMARY 


Total patients treated during year in all depart- 

Average patients per day in all departments. 

Daily average number of employees boarded in 

Daily cost per capita for provisions for all persons 


j 
218 
315 j 
1906 1905 
Female 


PROPOSED STERILIZATION OF CERTAIN MENTAL 
DEGENERATES! 


ROBERT R. RENTOUL, M.D. 


Liverpool 


My chief reason for bringing forward this proposal in 1903 
was that I failed to see any other plan by which we could prevent 
the present large total of mental degenerates from begetting 
degenerates, and so handing on their degeneracy to their off- 
spring. A study of the Annual Lunacy Reports and the census 
returns present us with heart-breaking statistics. Thus, accord- 
ing to the English Lunacy Commissioners’ Report, there were, 
on January I, 1905, 119,829 officially certified insane, or 1 in 
every 285 of the population was insane. In 1896, I in 319 was 
insane. On the same day there were in Scotland 17,241 certified 
insane, and in Ireland 22,966. In Ireland there was I insane 


person to 178 of the population; in 1851, 1 in 657. During the 


last fifty years the Irish population decreased by 31.9 per cent. 
while the insane rate increased by 198 per cent. A study of the 
statistics presented by the 1go1 census of the United Kingdom 
shows that there were 484,507 mental degenerates, or I in 85 of 
the population. I think a more accurate proportion would be 
1 in 50. If we are to possess reliable statistics, I beg to suggest 
that there should be compulsory notification by physicians and 
others called in of every case of insanity, mental degeneracy, 
suicide, and attempted suicide to the Lunacy Commissioners. In 
no other way can reliable statistics be secured ; for it is to be noted 
that the number given by the census and by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners varies by some 23,000, and on one given day. 

The studies of Down, Beach, Tuke, Shuttleworth, Barr, and 
others show that there is a deeper depth than that of ordinary 
lunacy. They have called attention, not to the idiot, imbecile, and 
lunatic, but to the “feeble-minded,” “mentally backward,” and 

*A paper read before the Section of Psychology, at the Annual Meeting of 
the British Medical Association, at Toronto, August, 1906. 
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“defective” child. It is calculated that in England at least 1 per 
1,000 of the population between the ages of five and fourteen is 
feeble-minded ; that is, 88,346. Others have placed the total at 
105,000, of whom only one-third could be made self-supporting. 

I would ask you to emphasize the fact that these “defective” 
persons are the most dangerous citizens, and especially from the 
procreation stanapoint. They*are a “faked” class of humanity: 
“faked” by the “specializing physician,” “faked’’ by the school- 
teacher, and “faked”’ by the tailor. But they mislead the public. 
The so-called education of “defectives” is one of the most difficult 
and most dangerous points with which we deal. With us it is 
not a question of curing their defect, because their defect is 
congenital, and it is more than misleading to speak of “schools”’ 
for these defectives. They cannot be schooled in the sense under- 
stood by the public. Physicians know that it is the slightly 
masked cases of infectious diseases which cause the widest-spread 
havoc. And so it is with this faked “defective” class, who present 
only the outward symptoms of sanity. Who of us would, how- 
ever, wish to be joined in marriage to such a defective, or to see 
our children marry? This is the test. These, and the many 
“borderland” cases—and among these I would include the 
markedly neurotic—drive one to the conclusion that we are 
compelled to adopt my proposal of sterilization. One cannot drive 
home with too much energy the fact that there is a wide difference 
between the medical and legal views as to what constitutes 
degeneracy. No doubt, those who are not /egally insane, but in 
whom insanity is latent and only requires some shock or stimu- 
lant to bring it to the surface, do beget degenerate children. But 
the legal mind ignores this fact, and fails to recognize that 
national sanity and national well-being are of more importance 
than is the “liberty of the subject.” when considered with the 


question of procreation by insane persons. With the lawyer 
“liberty of the subject” is here synonymous with liberty to breed 
lunatics and to curse the offspring with indelible blemishes. 

That insanity is on the increase few honest thinkers will 
question. The English Lunacy Commissioners, in their Annual 
Report, say: “No sustained advance has taken place in the 
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average recovery rate in the last thirty years.” Dr. J. F. Smith 


savs: “Anatomical research and neurological inferences tend to 


show that recovery from lunacy is not, and cannot be, complete.” 
The English commissioners, in their Report, state that the num- 
ber of insane under their supervision has, for some time past, 
been steadily increasing at a greater rate than tne growth of the 
population. Thus, the rate of increase of the population during 
i891 to I9OI was 12.2 per cent., while the insane community, 
known to the commissioners increased by 24.4 per cent. The 
Scottish commissioners report that since 1858 the number of 
insane under their care has increased by 190 per cent., and the 
population by only 52 per cent. 


WHAT DO I MEAN BY MY PROPOSAL TO STERILIZE CERTAIN 
DEGENERATES ? 


I do not propose to remove the testes, or ovaries, and I object 
to the terms “mutilation,” “castration,” and “asexualization,”’ 
as I do not propose to destroy either the primary or the second- 
ary sexual characters of either male or female, even when these 
are insane or mutilated by the gross errors of their progenitors. 
In the female I propose that part of the fallopian tubes be excised 
and ligatured—a simple operation. In the male degenerate I 
have proposed two operations: in one of these part of the vasa 
deferentia shall be excised and ligatured (vasectomy); in the 
other, a portion of the spermatic cords should be excised and 
ligatured (spermectomy). My reasons for so proposing are: 
Experiments upon animals have shown that when the vasa 
deferentia have been divided and ligatured, the testes do not 
atrophy, and there is sexual desire, sexual power, but no power 
to impregnate. This is the little operation which should be 
undertaken in what I term voluntary sterilization. In the other 
operation—spermectomy—the testes do neither, and there is no 
sexual desire, no sexual power, and no power to impregnate. 
This operation would come under my division of compulsory 
sterilization, and would apply to lunatics, epileptics, idiots, con- 
firmed criminals and inebriates, and habitual vagrants. Either 
operation should be undertaken at as early an age as is possible. 
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No surgeon should be allowed to operate without the written 
permission of the Lunacy Commissioners, nor should any 
surgeons operate unless specially licensed by the commissioners. 
A full annual report should be laid before Parliament. If any 
person operate without special authority and without the written 
consent of patients’ parents or guardian; or if any person use a 
sterilized person for unlawful purpose; or if any sterilized person 
marry or join in marriage any sterilized person to any non- 
sterilized person without first notifying the fact to the latter, then 


a penalty of fifteen years’ penal servitude should be imposed for 


each offense. At present in England al/ surgical operations are 
legally an “assault,” and so consent must usually be obtained. 

[ would here call attention to the experiments of Albers- 
Schonberg, which show that the action of the X-rays so alter the 
texture of the testes of rabbits and guinea pigs that, although 
these animals have sexual desire and sexual power, they have no 
power to impregnate. Such action would do away with the 


necessity of a surgical operation. 
HAS MY PROPOSAL SECURED SUPPORT? 


Dr. J. F. Smith (London) partly supports it. He suggests 
that where a woman becomes insane after confinement and: kills 
her child she should be sterilized. But why wait until she kills 
her child? Also, that when insanity is due to alcohol or drugs, 
and the habitué commits a murder, such person should be steril- 
ized. But again, I ask, why wait until a sane person has been 
murdered, or until the degenerate has, perhaps, impregnated 
several other females? Dr. Barnardo—one who fully understood 
the degenerate side of life—wrote to me as follows: “Some step 
will have to be taken in the near future if we are to protect the 
nation from large additions of the most enfeebled, vicious, and 
degenerate type.’ He advocated enforced segregation, and 
sterilization for the few. Mr. Wells, author of Man in the 
Making, said: “It is in the sterilization of failures, and not in 
the selection of successes for breeding, that the possibility of 
improvement of the human stock lies.” Dr. Lydson, of Chicago, 
in his work, Diseases of Society, strongly supports “asexualiza- 
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tion.” Dr. Barr, in his book Mental Defectives, gives strong 


support. In 1905 the legislature of the state of Pennsylvania 


adopted a bill legalizing sterilization, but, unfortunately, the gov- 
ernor refused to sign it. Dr. Craddock, medical superintendent 
of the County of Gloucester Asylums (England), in his last 
\nnual Report, says: “The sooner this day arrives [for legal- 
izing sterilization], the better for the welfare of the nation.” It 
is encouraging, further, to state that many of those who gave 
evidence before the Royal Commission on the feeble-minded 
—now sitting in London, and to which I presented evidence— 
have supported this proposal to sterilize degenerates. Corre- 
spondence from Canada, America, and Australia show me that 
many—who did not wish to take a place in the fighting line 
are in favor of a well-guarded system of sterilization. In an old 
country like England the pioneer thinker runs the grave risk of 
being denounced as a “crank,” or a “disturber of the minds of 
the people.’ It is for this reason I have taken the opportunity 
of laying my proposal before the receptive minds of Canada and 
America. When I say that no less than ten—apparently respect- 
able— firms refused to publish my monograph on the Proposed 
Sterilization of Certain Degenerates? and severely lectured me 
for my audacity, you can understand in a small degree the risks 
run by advanced thinkers. 


WHAT ARE THE ALTERNATIVES TO STERILIZATION ? 


The first is the usual one of laissez faire—leave things alone 
to right themselves : a degenerate proposal, the product of degen- 
erate minds. 

The second is the murder of degenerates. This is another 
degenerate proposal. I contend that every human being has the 
right to live; that the law, “Thou shalt do no murder,”’ is still 
in force; and that we must not resort to the methods of the 
savage and of Sparta. I would ask: Is there any practitioner so 
ill-begotten a cur as to take the job of a public murderer? God 
help our country if we make infanticide and murder a Christian 


? Proposed Sterilization of Certain Mental Degenerates (Walter Scott Pub- 
lishing Co., London). 2s. 
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law. To me, one of the saddest reflections upon our present 
Christianity, when I first wrote upon this subject, was the large 
number of persons who wrote to me suggesting the murder of 
degenerates. Murder by request will not solve the question of 
degeneracy. 

The third alternative is, the supplying of degenerates with 
the means to prevent conception. Is it likely that lunatics, idiots, 
epileptics, confirmed criminals, habitual inebriates, and footpads 
would use such methods? 

The fourth alternative is lifelong incarceration. Such a plan 
would not effect a real cure, as, judging from existing conditions, 
many would be discharged as “cured’’ who were not cured. The 
Lunacy Commissioners always seem anxious to release the insane 
at the earliest possible moment. Their statistics relating to those 
who “recover” are a public laughing-stock, and constitute a 
grave public scandal. Of 10,285 insane persons discharged as 
“recovered” from the London County Council Asylums no less 
than 2,646 had to be readmitted within twelve months of their 
alleged “recovery.” Again, Parliament is not likely—and 
rightly, too—to provide for the lifelong imprisonment of the 
high-grade degenerate and for mental defectives. With these 
the risk of begetting degenerate ffspring is frequently accom- 
plished long before the physician can certify that the person is 
legally insane. My definition of a mental degenerate is: one 
that has the power of transmitting an incurable mental disease 
to the offspring. Further, few physicians, in putting forward 
lifelong incarceration, seem to have studied the taxpayer. In 
one year only over £18,000,000 were expended in the upkeep of 
degenerates in the United Kingdom, and, if all degenerates were 
immured, I have calculated that at least £50,000,000 annually 
would be required. Such a sum would cause a public revolt of 
the already overburdened taxpayers. 

My pivposal has been made with the view of also protecting 
the liberty of the degenerates. They have a right to live, to 
enjoy life, and, if possible, to become useful workers. But 
they must be plainly told that they must not curse an offspring 
with insanity or degeneracy, or some foul mental stain. I plead 
on behalf of the unborn, of the infants and children of the 
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future—“the coming race’’—and against our present Christian 
custom of stamping the unoffending child with a mental defect 
which will prevent it from being a useful citizen. What right 
have we to ruin absolutely the children’s chances in life? None 
whatever. 

The fifth alternative to sterilization is the encouraging of 
suicide. The number of suicides and of attempts at suicide is 
on the increase, and, further, the attempted suicide is showing 
a greater tendency to murder his children before ending his or 
her own life. About 25 per cent. of those admitted into asylums 
in England have a strong suicidal desire. In the United King- 
dom during 1902 there were 3,829 suicides. If this number has 
occurred during the last twenty years, this would give a total 
of 76,580. But the statistics are grossly misleading, as they 
do not include attempted suicide, or the 6,205 who died from 
“drowning,” (?) “poison,” (?) “suffocation,” (?) and “not 
certified” by physician or coroner. I would estimate the number 
of suicides in the United Kingdom at 13,000 yearly. The total 
number, however, will never be known unti! we have compulsory 
notification to the Lunacy Commissioners of all suicides and 
attempted suicide. An increase of suicide cannot, however, be 
looked to as a means of eradicating degenerates; for if today 
every insane person suicided, and we refused to attack the causes 


of degeneracy, there would still be as great a number of 


degenerates as now existing. 

The sixth alternative to sterilization is forced abortion. 
Criminal abortion is now very prevalent among Christian com- 
munities, and it would be dangerous to extend its scope. I 
regret to find that Clouston, in his work Mental Diseases, recom- 
mends that abortion be resorted to when marked insanity comes 
on during pregnancy. This proposal to murder the child in the 
womb is a cowardly proposal, and is in keeping with the present 
British law of attacking the person least able to defend itself: 
the child. Moreover, the proposal would require to be carried 
out as often as the woman became pregnant and insane. 
Clouston’s proposal, to be complete, should also include murder- 
ing all infants where the mother has become insane after her 
confinement. My proposal is to kill neither the mothers nor the 
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infants, but to make it impossible for the woman to conceive. | 
ask: Which is the more humane proposal ? 
The seventh alternative is, making it illegal for anyone to 


marry until they produce a certificate of good mental and 
physical health. Although I have put forward this proposal as 
necessary, it would not meet the present conditions unless it were 
associated with sterilization. We must recollect that a great 
many infants are begotten and born out of wedlock. During the 
years 1892 to 1902 no less than 425,958 children were registered 


in England as illegitimate births. 

The eighth, and last, alternative to sterilization is the plan 
adopted by some American states, where it is illegal for certain 
degenerates to marry or to be joined in marriage by a cleric or 
registrar. I have tried to find out if any convictions have taken 
place under these laws, and have failed to find any record. How 
could we? Is not the insane person free from punishment for his 
or her actions? The law of non-responsibility comes in and 
applies to lunatics, idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded—in fact, to 
all likely to beget degenerate offsprings; and if we refuse such 
persons marriage, they will live in concubinage or prostitution. 

It is, no doubt, an appalling and humiliating fact, as shown 
by the 1901 census returns, that on one day in the United King- 
dom there were 60,721 idiots, imbeciles, and feeble-minded, 
and of the number 18,900 were married or widowed. Here we 
have—under clerical blessing—a’ veritable manufactory for 
degenerates. Would not even a breeder of pigs sneer at intelli- 
gent beings for permitting so gross and indecent a system? The 
same census also shows that of 117,274 lunatics, 46,800 were 
married or widowed. Therefore it appears proven that on one 
day we had 65,700 married and widowed idiots, imbeciles, feeble- 
minded, and lunatics, all encouraged by us in fouling the stream 
of human happiness and in adding to the grand total of insanity, 
disease, remorse, pain, and increased taxation. And yet we 
physicians wish to be looked upon as a class of educated men, 
working for the health and welfare of a nation. 

We must recollect that it is not only the married degenerates 
who beget. Dr. Craddock has referred to the disgusting case 
where a half-idiot left the ayslum to be married, and who gave 
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birth to nine idiot children in a few years. Mr. Bagnall, local 
government board inspector, has called attention to a woeful 
state of affairs where, in Yorkshire, five unmarried and feeble- 
minded females had been confined of no less than fifteen children. 
And yet the medical profession stands still, and foolishly cries 
“Crank!” at anyone who attempts to rectify these disgusting con- 
ditions. I would seriously ask physicians to remember that the 
hand that wrecks the cradle wrecks the nation,and that it is their 
duty to call the attention of the public to the present conditions. 

To what goal will a policy of inaction and drift lead us? 
The legacy of degeneracy which has been handed down to us, 
and which we are wilfully preparing for the next generation, is 
too vast, to deep, and too far-reaching to be met by mere plati- 
tudes and mere palliations. Society has an insane fashion of 
stating that because it has built large asylums and spent large 
sums of money upon degenerates, all that can be done has been 
done. Unless we adopt the cowardly idea that the existing con- 
ditions are beyond our control, and that all that can be done has 
been done, we should recognize that anyone who brings forward 
a new proposal deserves an attentive and honest hearing. For- 
tunately, surgery comes to our aid. At present the diseased 
ovaries, tubes, uteri, and testes are removed when these organs 


are diseased. Last year over 2,000 women were so sterilized in 
the hospitals of the United Kingdom. No one objects. Next, 


surgery has taken a second step forward by removing healthy 
ovaries because some neighboring organ is diseased, because of 
deformed pelvis, caesarean section, ovarian hernia, mollites 
osseum, and enlarged prostrate. Here, again, no one objects. I 
now ask that surgery take a third and chief step forward, and 
that, as we agree to operate for physical diseases, we shall agree 
to perform a trivial operation which will tend greatly to lessen 
and prevent mental degeneracy. Breeding from degenerates 
must fail. It is Carlyle who cheers all pioneers of thought by 
saying: “The strong thing is the just thing.” 

For the above and many other reasons I would earnestly 
ask all sociologists, and all those engaged in the care and pre- 
vention of mental degeneracy, to give a patient consideration to 
the proposal now laid before you. 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


WILLIAM HORACE BROWN 
Secretary of the Civic Federation, Chicago 

The growing sentiment in favor of public ownership and 
operation of industrial enterprises appears to be due mainly to 
two causes :/first, dissatisfaction with the manner in which such 
enterprises, or those of them conducted under public franchises 
or privileges, are operated under private ownership; second, 
resentment against large aggregations of private capital, whether 
its employment in such enterprises is advantageous to the public 
or not. 

The first cause appears to predominate in American munici- 
palities. The second is no doubt the moving sentiment of the 
majority of those in the United States who would have the fed- 
eral government own and operate the railways and telegraphs, 
although other reasons are commonly assigned. 

The term “industrial enterprises” is used in the broadest 
sense, with a knowledge of the distinction observed in the securi- 
ties market between manufacturing and mercantile business com- 
monly termed industrial, and the transportation, lighting, and 
other business usually carried on under public franchises. Yet 
as a fact all are industries—departments of business employing 
capital and labor. The separation of those departments of enter- 
prise, or business, which are commonly conducted under public 
franchises or subject to public regulation in certain respects, from 
other departments as properly and naturally those which should 
be owned and operated by government, either municipal or fed- 
eral, is purely arbitrary. When it is asserted by advocates of 
public ownership and operation that there is such a distinction 
which they desire government to observe, they at once admit the 
doubtfulness of their proposition, and the necessity of placing 
close bounds upon their innovation. In European countries no 
such distinction is insisted on. Municipalities there own abattoirs 
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and distilleries, and engage in many other enterprises. There- 
fore, if it is a proper function of government, municipal, state, or 
federal, to engage in the railroad or gas-making business, it is 
likewise proper for it to go into many other kinds of business. 
The municipality exercises control over and grants special 
privileges in greater or less degree to the omnibus carrying busi- 
ness, house-wrecking, the building business, the advertising-sign 
business, not to quote too long a list. It does not seem to be any 
stretch of logic to analogize that, if a municipality may properly 
engage in the telephone business, because it permits the stringing 
of wires in alleys and under the streets, it may as properly engage 
in the construction business, on the ground that in the erecting of 
buildings contractors are specially permitted to monopolize half 
the street about the premises during such operations. Besides, 
building is under strict municipal regulation as to materials used, 
sanitary appliances, etc., and is controlled by the city inspectors. 
If we are to admit it to be the logical function of government 
to turn merchant, manufacturer, and speculator, with the money 
of the taxpayers, it is of first importance to find out whether we 
are to place any limitations upon it, and, if we are, for what 
reason. If we are going to fix an arbitrary rule of limitation, 
without sound reasons therefor, we may as well expect those who 
follow after us to throw it over. So it would seem to be of first 


importance to ascertain and bear in mind what the province of the 


government under free institutions really is. Under an absolu- 
tism the problem is exceedingly simple. The nearer we arrive 
at popular freedom, the more disputed it becomes. 

It is undeniable that in the United States from the earliest 
times the people have been firm in the faith that government was 
for the purpose of conducting purely public business, and should 
interfere as little as possible with the occupations of the citizens. 
In early years this feeling was so strong that it threatened dis- 
ruption of the government as organized under the federal consti- 
tution. People denied 4ts authority to declare embargoes or to 
impose internal revenue taxes. The whole body of the people 
wanted the least government necessary to preserve order locally 
and to conduct interstate and foreign affairs, and they wanted 
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that at the least possible cost. This was the sentiment which Mr. 
Jefferson coined into his epigram: “That government is best 


which governs least.” 

The theory was, of course, that the people should be permitted 
the widest latitude in conducting their commerce and in regulat- 
ing their private actions not inconsistent with the general wel- 
fare. There should be no sumptuary laws; no state interference 
with religion; no laws permitting monopolies; no favoritism; 
no recognition of class distinctions; nothing, in fact, that would 
in any way deny perfect equality or interfere with the exercise 
of commercial and individual liberty; always, of course, recogniz- 
ing the universal code of morality. In general, this has been 
admitted by every writer of recognized authority on govern- 
mental science as the true basis of popular representative gov- 
ernment, both in England and in America. From Franklin and 
Jefferson and Madison, to Bryce and Lecky, it will be found as a 
recognized principle, even among those writers who hold less 
faith in democracy than others. It is simply a recognition that 
the day for anything like a paternal government for an intelligent 
people is past. 

A real democracy is adapted only to simple forms of govern- 
ment; for government, being an institution of business, cannot 
be successfully conducted through many ramifications by the 
popular will. The popular understanding is not equal to coping 
with intricate business propositions. The more complicated the 
government of a municipality becomes, the greater the number 
of departments ; and the more responsibilities involved, the less is 
success likely to attend management by boards of unskilled 
minds subject to popular influence or guided by partisan interests. 
The more and weightier the business undertaken, the greater the 
requirement for centralized authority and specialized skill; and 
consequently the less can be permitted of popular dictation. This 
is merely the principle that applies to business consolidation, 
where the most intricate problems are concentrated in a few 
executive heads. 

How can we square this sentiment, this fundamental principle 
of a minimum of governmental interference, with the theory 
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that the people, either individually or organized together in 
companies, are not to be intrusted with the conduct of commercial 
enterprises, and that government shall deprive the people of their 
business opportunities, and monopolize such enterprises under its 
arbitrary power? The question cannot be answered by any shift- 
ing rules of limitation—that has already been shown. Under the 
assumption that all commerce or enterprise carried on under a 
public franchise or privilege is proper business for government 
to engage in, the principal departments of commercial enter- 
prise would be included. It is merely a question of degree, at the 
most; and it matters little as to the difference between packing- 
houses operating under municipal license, and under guard of 
municipal and government inspectors, and an electric company 
with a franchise. It resolves itself at once into a question of 
whether, if government is more competent and better entitled to 
conduct one-fourth of the business of the country—that is, to 
deprive the people of one-fourth of their worldly opportunities— 
it should not take over and conduct one-half, or three-fourths, or 
all, and leave the people with no opportunities whatever. Other- 
wise stated, if it is the proper function of government to take 
from the people and operate a part of the business enterprises 
within its jurisdiction, it is not the proper function of the people 


to say it may not also assume and monopolize other enterprises. 


To be sure, municipal-ownership advocates will declare that it 
is not proposed to deprive the people of anything; that, on the 
contrary, it is proposed to take from the corporations that have 
robbed the public and give to the people that which rightfully 
belongs to them. - This has a very seductive sound, but it is 
sophistry. The people own the businesses which it is proposed 
government shall take over and conduct. There are perhaps 
several millions of shareholders in the various corporations of the 
United States. In addition, the savings banks hold over three 
billion dollars of deposits, the life-insurance companies have 
nearly as much, a very-large percentage of all being invested in 
corporate securities, really held with the people’s money. It is 
intended to pay them for their properties, of course. But has 
government the money to do this? No, it intends either to bor- 
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row the money on the properties or to go in debt to the owners 
for them. Now we have arrived at this situation: The people 
who are actually in the business which the government, local or 
federal, will take over, must retire from such business. They 
must enter other business, become idle capitalists living on their 
incomes, or seek salaried positions. They cannot enter other 
lines of trade without displacing some who are already in them, 
for practically all avenues of trade are as full as reasonable profits 
will permit; otherwise there would be an increase of competition 
as things now are. The municipalization or government owner- 
ship of industries will not create new business. It will, in fact, 
tend to narrow the volume of exchanges, for the reason that, on 
the average, public operation will not be as enterprising or as ably 
conducted as private operation. This will be disputed, but it 
appeals to reason that the citizens who have created the country’s 
industries, who are conversant throughout with their technicali- 
ties, and who now successfully manage them, are more compe- 
tent to do so than any others are. The people who have shown 
the greatest ability in building up businesses are surely the ablest 
in managing them. 

The government, after thus having displaced the most com- 
petent business skill of the land, greatly disturbing the equilib- 
rium of trade in so doing, and destroying the choicest avenues of 
money-making investments, holds out to the people thus dis- 
possessed the alternative of accepting its low-rate bonds for the 
amount of their holdings—for we are not considering now the 
radical scheme of confiscation. Thus all, so far, except wage- 
earners, have had their incomes reduced, their possibilities for 
advancement curtailed, with large numbers forced into idleness; 
while the overcrowding of other business channels and lines of 
endeavor have reduced profits and caused business demoraliza- 
tion. Government, meanwhile, has become shopkeeper, trader, 
speculator, carrier, exclusively with hired help, much of which is 
engaged because of political influence or partisan activity. It has 
promised higher wages, and is attempting to pay them with 
impaired efficiency in operation and against a condition of indus- 
trial disturbance. At the same time, its income from taxes has 
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fallen greatly, not because the rate of taxes is less—it is, in fact, 
higher—but because all the property which it has taken over now 
pays no taxes, and the bonds with which it paid for them are, as a 
rule, not productive of taxes. 

Something must be done to forefend disaster. An attempt 
is made to reduce wages, which have been in many instances 
raised through influences other than consideration for the best 
interests of the enterprises; and strikes and tumults follow. 
Whatever deficiencies occur in returns must be made up from the 
general fund. New taxes are imposed—stamp taxes, increases 
in the excise, a modification of the tariff—which of course always 
means a raise. And then a revulsion of feeling in regard to 
government trading. 

Now, it is just as easy to deny that these results would occur 
under an extensive experiment in public ownership and operation 
as it is to outline them as probable. No government has entered 
upon the scheme far enough, and tried it long enough, to 
establish a criterion which may be used as indisputable evidence. 
Lacking sufficient statistics of actual results necessarily leaves 
the subject in a degree open to conjecture; but only as any propo- 
sition in conflict with logic and the known results of human actions 
are conjectural. And we have incomplete data which show the 
trend of municipalization experiments in the direction indicated. 

It is more than inconsistent, it is paradoxical, for a people 
who have for generations maintained the doctrine of the widest 
possible freedom in all departments of human endeavor, and 
particularly for that portion of the people which has supported 
that doctrine to extremes, now to appear as the sponsor for a 
system of governmental interference with such freedom so radical 
that it is nothing short of paternalism. This strange paradox is 
not relieved by the excuse that the common people are being 
despoiled by defiant corporations which enjoy and abuse special 
public privileges. The corporations are a part of the people. 


They are creatures of the,same governmental power which it is 
proposed shall supersede them in proprietorship, and are sup- 


posed to be subject to the control of that power. 
If government has created institutions that are harmful to 
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the country and the people, it is a governmental fault. The 
people created the government, and maintain it. They elect, by 
universal suffrage, the officials who administer the affairs of the 
government. If these affairs are inefficiently or dishonestly admin- 
istered, it reflects directly upon the intelligence and the watch- 
fuiness of the electors. Administrators as well as legislators hold 
their offices by short tenures. It is the business of the people 
not their privilege, but their business—to keep their government 
in clean and able hands. Just so far as they do this do they 
demonstrate their fitness for self-government. Just so far as 
they fail or neglect to do this do they show their unfitness. 
Under our system bad government must be the result of the 
incapacity or indifference—which is the most hopeless kind of 


incapacity—of the citizens. 

This is so manifest as to be not debatable; yet we know 
government has created corporations that have imposed on the 
public, and that it has failed to exercise adequate control over 
them. States have shown unwise liberality in granting charter 
powers without adequate safeguards, and American municipalities 


are notorious, not only for their prodigality in granting franchises, 
but in the worse than incompetent manner in which they manage 
their business affairs generally. It is a frequent comment that 
our governmental system has shown its weakness more in the 
government of large cities than in any other respect. Dema- 
goguism, graft, and political trickery find in them their most 
profitable fields, and it is in them that reform works the slowest. 

Even where rank dishonesty does not appear in the conduct of 
municipal business, there has been much to condemn. We can 
see on every hand in practically all of our cities things that have 
been done wrong or entirely neglected. Cities have grown with 
great strides, problems have developed rapidly, and our system of 
rotation in office, to forestall building up an office-holding class, 
has had the effect of keeping, too much of the time. inexperienced 
men in the management of them. In some instances, also, there 
have been inadequate systems imposed by state constitutions or 
legislatures. But in all cases the shortcomings are primarily 
those of the people. Franchises have been corruptly bartered 
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by councils and boards; yet we know that members who have 
been notorious in such treachery to the public’s interests have 
been returned again and again to their offices by the votes of the 
people. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the officials who 
have been most recreant to their trust have, as a rule, been able, 
through their machinations, to hold their places for the longest 
periods. Whenever municipal ownership abroad is cited, it 
should be remembered that in European cities, as a rule, the 
executive officers are not elected by the people, and are free from 
political pressure. This is true even of the chief cities of England 
and France. 

Many other facts of common knowledge might be quoted to 
expose the errors of government and its defects in business man- 
agement. The real difficulties have been great. Legislative 
bodies and executives have lacked foresight in providing for 
adequate control over public corporations. Entanglements and 
litigation have resulted in many instances; and if we freely allow 
that corporate greed has overstepped itself and brought on a 
storm of popular resentment, it must be remembered that in few 


instances has public management—that is, the officials of all 
classes—been competent successfully to cope with it. And, in the 
final summing-up, it will be found that two causes are at the bot- 
tom of the whole trouble: our political system. which insists on 
short tenures of office and selects public servants for other reasons 
than their superior ability; and the carelessness or lack of judg- 


ment of the people themselves. 

There is to be taken account of the arguments that the task of 
government in properly controlling public utility, or other com- 
mercial enterprises operating under public privileges, is greater 
thai it would be in conducting those enterprises itself; and that 
the removal of such businesses from private hands to government 
proprietorship would at the same time remove the principal source 
of political corruption. 

The former contention is a necessary one for the advocates of 
government trading, for at the outset they are met with the indis- 
putable facts given above concerning the weakness, even to fail- 
ure, in the conduct of purely official business. The very first step 
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in the logic of the case is that, if our officials, as they average, 
have failed in the conduct of affairs purely public in their nature, 
they would fail yet worse in conducting the largest business enter- 
prises of the country added thereto in one vast complication. If 
they have been found wanting in some things, there is not the 
slightest warrant founded on human experience for the belief that 
they would prove more efficient in many and weightier things. 
Such an assumption is not only contrary to experience, but is 
repugnant to common-sense. It Uoes not matter that municipali- 
ties are operating some public-service plants with a degree of suc- 
cess. They might conduct them with a still greater degree of 
success without affecting the argument. 

As to the second claim, while it might prove true in some 
instances, there are records that show it cannot be depended on. 
Human nature is not changed by merely shifting the temptation. 
Years ago Philadelphia owned and operated her gas-works. On 
the theory of municipalization advocates, that should have pre- 
vented tampering with the officials, so far as the gas business was 
concerned, and the business should have been a blessing to the 
people. But the results were contrary. The works were allowed 
to run down, the quality of the product was low, the price for it 
high. All this was laid to the machinations of capitalists who 
were alleged to have bribed and conspired with the officials, where 
the capitalists themselves were not the officials. Finally a change 
was made. The works and business were turned over to a private 
corporation by lease on terms alleged by the corporation baiters 
to be rank robbery of the people. For years the transaction was 
pointed to as a horrible example of corporation outrage and spoli- 
ation of the people—not, of course, through the fault of the 
people, but because of corporate greed. 

Finally it was discovered that the bargain had proved an 
excellent one; that the quality of gas had been improved, the 
price cheapened, the works rebuilt and extended, while the city 
received nearly half a million a year in cash payments. What is 
the moral? Why, the municipality, not having managed its own 
affairs as ably and honestly as the much-maligned gas company 
had conducted the gas business, sought to raise a vast sum of 
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needed cash in lump payment for a further extension of its val- 


uable privileges, thus discounting its rentals for many years; and 
that is how one government demonstrated its fitness for higher 
things. The country is studded with towns that have had unsat- 
isfactory experience with ownership and operation of water and 
electric-light plants, and have turned them over, or are seeking 
to turn them over, to private companies; and in almost every 
instance there has been a faction that complained of the alleged 
conspiracy of certain of their officials with capitalists. 

While reliable statistics are yet lacking to demonstrate the 
results of extensive government ownership and operation which 
I have predicted, there are enough, not only to destroy faith in 
the roseate claims of the public-ownership apostles, but to point 
a distinct warning of the danger. The statistics are in too many 
instances discovered to be deceptive in the favorable results they 
show. In several particulars is this true. They are given to 
omitting proper charges for depreciation. This especially in 
respect to electric-lighting plants, where depreciation and obso- 
lescence have been very costly. They frequently fail to show the 
true cost of operation by neglecting to state the services given 
the works by other departments of the city government, and the 
sums that are lost in taxes that would be paid under private 
ownership; also the quality of service rendered. And, besides, 
the scheme has been tested on too limited a scale to permit of 
jumping at enthusiastic conclusions. There have been, if nothing 
else, too large a percentage of known failures, so far as the test 
has gone. 

But against this warning we are handed a flowery statement 
of results in Europe, and especially in England and Scotland. 
This is carrying the argument away from our conditions, and even 
if the known facts over there were more favorable than they are, 
it would not warrant our attempting to follow their example. 
As to results in Great Britain, however, the game has not been 
played through, and the final score will not be shown for years 
tocome. It may be conceded that, if any country possesses a sys- 
tem and character of government capable of engaging success- 
fully in government trading, Britain is that country. Yet we 
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have reports of antiquated instruments in municipal telephone 
systems, of lack of enterprise in perfecting and extending the 
service which would be borne with sour grace in American cities. 
Not only has the service been poor, but in some instances the 
operation has been at a loss. The same may be said of municipal 
electric lighting in Great Britain. The service is complained of, 
and in a number of cities, including Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bath, 
and Bristol, has been operated at a loss. As for the municipal 
tramways in England and Scotland, American travelers are prac- 
tically a unit in declaring that most of the systems, and the 
methods of operating them, would not be tolerated in America, 
even those often quoted as examples of municipalization success, 
such as Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

Of most vital importance is the problem of municipal indebt- 
edness which the experiment has created. More than two thou- 
sand million of bonds have been issued in England to extend 
municipal trading, and the investments have in some instances 
already affected municipal credit. Some lines about London are 
already a charge to taxpayers, and the leading newspapers are 
sounding the alarm as to what may be the ultimate result. There 
has also been observed an effect on the industrial system of the 
country, and the subject of the displacement of private. enterprise 
and responsibility by government is awakening much serious 
thought. 

The day has not arrived when we may point to England’s 
example as one which America may safely follow. 

Patient, disinterested examination of the subject in its various 
phases does not discover any warrant in experience, political con- 
ditions, or the purpose of government, as viewed by the clearest 
intelligence of recent times, for the assumption that public trading 
would prove the public blessing so confidently claimed for it by 
its advocates. This will apply either in the case of municipal or 
federal government engaging extensively in business. It is char- 
acteristic of propagandists to indulge in positive assertions—not 


merely to believe and prophesy, but to declare future results. 


That it is the true purpose of government to conduct the chief 
commercial enterprises of this country, or any considerable por- 
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tion of them, no man—no American, at least—has any right to 
declare. That the results of municipal trading in America, so far 
as it has been tried, have been entirely successful, as has been 
frequently asserted, statistics so far obtainable do not prove. It 
cannot truthfully be stated, without qualification, that experience 
so far in municipal ownership and operation has, as a whole, been 
of greater benefit to the people than private ownership and opera- 
tion in the same instances would have been. 

A hopeful theory is that by imposing ownership and operation 
of industrial enterprises on city governments the quality of citi- 
zenship will be raised, because citizens will then take greater 
interest in city affairs. It would not be difficult to prove by 
history that, the more paternalistic governments have become, the 
less responsibility has been shown by their citizens or subjects. 
But it is not necessary to enter such an argument. For the 
accepted doctrine of free government is, that it should .protect 
the people and guard their interests by reasonable regulation and 
control, and not that it should conduct the business of the people. 

The plea that government cannot properly control corporate 
operations, or that it will not do so, is a pitiful one. It must be 
conceded that in a good many things government has not done 
so. But that being the natural function of government, there 
can be no question that it should first demonstrate its efficiency in 


that duty before engaging in commercial experiments, even if 


the latter should be admitted a proper course for it to take in any 
event. Let the protests of the people against corporate derelic- 
tions be directed to enforcing adequate control. Let the errors 
that have been made in the past through wasted franchises, exces- 
sive privileges, inadequate laws and charters, be remedied as fast 
as the nature of the various cases will permit. Clean the admin- 
istration offices. Keep able men in office longer, the delinquents 
not so long. Perfect the merit system, not in a way that it will 
help shirking inefficients to retain their places, but so that it will 
more surely encourage merit.~ Deal with corporate interests with 
a view to the greatest public advantage, not merely with the view 
of carrying out arbitrary ideas of short-term franchises or mu- 


nicipal purchase. 
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Government control and regulation are natural functions. If 
they be properly exercised, they must prove more beneficial 
to the people than government trading. They will insure 
improved service of public utilities, which municipalization does 
not. They will increase the public revenues by compensation, 
without the danger of increased public burdens. Strict govern- 
ment control is more likely to decrease political corruption than is 
government trading, as the management would not be swayed 
by political considerations; this with special reference to traction 
properties employing large numbers of men. 

What may be effected through wise control and regulation is 
exemplified in the street and elevated railway service at Boston, 
concise explanation of which has recently been given to the read- 
ing public by Mr. Hayes Robbins. It is not too much to say that 
Massachusetts and Boston have, in fact, fairly solved the problem 
of public control and regulation. In quality of service; in mileage 
of track in proportion to population; in benefits to the public 
treasury, and in all things that constitute satisfactory urban 
transportation, we have the highest testimony that this system is 
superior to any in Europe; while the uniform five-cent rate of 
fare, compared with the zone rates there, is no higher, and wages 
of employees average twice as high. 

Now, what has been done in Massachusetts may be repeated 
in every state in the Union, not only with respect to tramways, 
but also as to lighting, telephone service, and water supply. It 
was observed as far back as Aristotle that community of property 
was not a practicable scheme for populous communities. How 
true that observation was is attested by the fact that, while it has 
frequently been attempted, by almost every character of people 
and under almost every social condition, it has failed in every 
instance. The more extensive the muncipalization ideas are put 
into experiment, the nearer we approach the community of prop- 
erty system, and, according to all human experience, the nearer to 


governmental and industrial chaos. 
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I 
Political science, as defined by Paul Janet, the learned author 
of the Histoire de la science politique dans ses rapports avec le 
merale, is “that part of social science which treats of the founda- 
he 


” 


tions of the state and the principles of government.” “It is, 
says, “closely connected with political economy, or the science 
of wealth; with law either natural or positive, which occupies 
itself principally with the relations of citizens one to another; 
to history, which furnishes the facts of which it has need; to 
philosophy, and especially to morals, which gives to it a part of 
its principles.” Other modern political writers, like Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, Sir James McIntosh, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, treat the science of the state as a branch of ethics or 
moral science, which deals with man as an intelligent being, as 
opposed to natural science, which is concerned with the phe- 
nomena of organic life irrespective of mental or moral qualities. 
Still others, like von Mohl, von Holtzendorff, George Cornwall 
Lewis, Alexander Bain, and Professor Giddings, recognize not 
a single science of the state, but a group of “political sciences,” 
such as sociology, economics, history, statistics, jurisprudence, 
ethics, and all others, which are concerned with any particular 
one of the various relations of the state. There is much 

1 Art. “Politique,” in Block’s Dictionnaire de la politique, Vol. II, p. 576. 

2Von Mohl, Geschichte und Litteratur der Staatswissenschaften, Vol. I, p. 
126; also his Encyklopidie der Staatswissenschaften, p. 59; Holtzendorff, 
Principien der Politik, pp. 4-6; Lewis, Treatise of the Methods and Observation of 
Politics; Bain, Deductive und Inductive Logic, p. 549; Giddings, Principles of 
Sociology, p. 27. Von Mohl in his Encyclopddie classified the “political sciences” 
(1) as general political theory (allgemeine Staatslehre); (2) as the dogmatic 
political sciences, including public law, science of political morality (Staatssitten- 
lehre), and the art of politics ‘(Staatskunst); and (3) the historical political 
sciences, including constitutional history and statistics. Holtzendorff later fol- 
lowed in all essential particulars von Mohl’s classification, Principien der 
Politik, pp. 1-6. 
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authority, however, in favor of the singular form—that is, in 
favor of treating that science which deals alone and exclusively 
with the phenomena of the state, in its manifold relations, as 
political science; and those which are concerned only with par- 
ticular relations of the state, along with various other unrelated 
social phenomena, as disciplines of political science.* Common 
usage and practice sanction the employment of the singular 
form, although perhaps the plural term more nearly corresponds 
with the real facts.4 Those other branches of knowledge like 
constitutional law, administrative law, international law, diplo- 
macy, constitutional history, public finance, etc., which are con- 
cerned exclusively with the phenomena of the state are also treated 
as separate and independent political sciences by some writers, and 
with much better reason than in the case of the others. Probably, 
however, the weight of authority is in favor of regarding them 
political science. 


as branches or sections of a single science 
The various relations in which the state may be conceived can be 
subdivided and treated separately, but their connection is too 
intimate and their purpose too similar to justify their erection 
into different sciences.® 

The various conflicting opinions on these points, however, 
represent mere differences of terminology rather than of sub- 

’ Among those who prefer the singular form are Jellinek, Sidgwick, Seeley, 
Woolsey, Lieber, Burgess, and Willoughby. 

“Compare on this point Dunning’s review of Jellinek’s “L’etat moderne et 
ses droits,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XX, p. 728; see also Jellinek’s 
Recht des modernen Staates, chap. iv. 

® Munroe Smith, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. I, p. 5. Contrary views 
on this point are held by Giddings and Dunning. “Whenever,” says Giddings, 
“phenomena belonging to a single class and therefore properly the subject-matter 
of a single science, are so numerous and complicated that no one investigator 
can hope to become acquainted with them all, they will be divided up among 
many particular sciences” (Principles of Sociology, p. 31). Of the same opinion 
is Dunning, who maintains that what I have called the “branches” of political 
science have “sloughed off and expanded vntil each has a history and dogma 


quite too comprehensive for any but special treatment” (Political Theories Ancient 
says Munroe Smith; 


and Mediaeval, p. xxii). ‘There is but one political science,’ 
“the other so-called ‘political sciences’ are really co-ordinate social sciences (e. g., 
economics, jurisprudence and ethics), or auxiliaries to the social sciences (e. g., 
statistics). (“The Scope of Political Science,” Political Science Qaurterly, Vol. 


I, p. 5.) 
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stance. The authorities are all agreed that a close relation 
ship exists between that branch or branches of knowledge con- 
cerned exclusively with the phenomena of the state and certain 
other sciences or disciplines which deal only incidentally with 
particular relations of the state; and that this primary science 
is in a sense conditioned upon the said disciplines and cannot 
be fully comprehended without a wide knowledge of their under- 
lying prinicples.° As Professor Small well observes: ‘A politi- 
cal science that is moving along in harmony with the whole 
progressive gain of out-look and in-look about the meaning 
of life must be, not a permanent abstraction, but sooner or later 
a working partner with all other types of investigation that are 
together closing in on the total meaning of life.”* Moreover, 
few will dissent from the view of Professor Sidgwick that it is 
for the true good of any department of knowledge or inquiry 
to understand as thoroughly as may be its relation to other 
sciences and studies, to see clearly what elements of its reason- 
ings it has to take from them and what in its tum it may claim 
to give them.* The practical value of such insight must neces- 
sarily increase in proportion as the steady growth of human 
knowledge, with its extended range of human inquiry, creates a 
more urgent need for a clear, definite, and rational division 
of intellectual labor. Formerly there was a disposition to 
emphasize and exaggerate, to their common detriment, the inde- 
pendence of each branch of knowledge which put forward a 
claim to be considered as a separate science; but the tendency of 
modern thought has been to accentuate the relations instead of 
the differences. It will be the purpose of this paper to discuss, 
from the point of view indicated above, the interrelations of 
political science, sociology, economics, statistics, psychology, 


®*Von Mohl, Geschichte und Literratur der Staatswissenschaften, Vol. I, 


7™“Relation between Sociology and Other Sciences,” American Jcurnal of 
Sociology, July, 1906, p. 20. 

’“The Relation of Ethics to. Soeiology,” Jour. of Ethics, Vol. X, p. 8. 
“The Spirit of the Age,” says McKenzie, “insists upon an exact differentiation of 
all spheres of investigation” (/ntroduction to Social Philosophy, p. 41). “A high 
degree of differentiation, in the field of human knowledge,” says Dunning, “is a 


characteristic mark of every advanced civilization.” Op. cit., p. xix. 
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geography, and ethnology. Of jurisprudence and its various 
divisions and of diplomacy, public finance, etc., which I have 
described not as related social sciences but as branches of 
political science, it is not my purpose to speak. 


II 


First of all, political science intimately touches at many 
points sociology, which has been described as the “fundamental 
social science.””® As a thoughtful writer has observed, the politi- 
cal is embedded in the social, and if political science remains 
distinct from sociology, it will be because the breadth of the 
field calls for the specialist, and not because there are any well- 
defined natural boundaries marking it off from sociology.’® 
While, however, the two sciences touch at many points, so that, 
as Professor Ross remarks, there are no natural boundaries 
between them their spheres have been pretty definitely differ- 
entiated for the purposes of scientific investigation. It is well, 
therefore, to recognize that the domains and the problems of the 
two sciences are by no means the same. “The greatest step for- 
ward,”’ says Professor Giddings, “that political science has made 
in recent years has been its discovery that its province is not 
coextensive with the investigation of society, but that the lines 
of demarkation can be definitely drawn.” 
* Seligman, Principles of Economics, p. 6. Giddings says there is one group 
of sciences that we may denominate the “political sciences,’ 
theory of the state, and the philosophy of law (“Province of Sociology,” Annals 
p. 66). The 


including economics, 


of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. I, 
Century Dictionary enumerates the “branches” of political science as (1) natural 
law, (2) abstract politics, (3) political economy, (4) science of police, (5) prac- 
tical politics, (6) history of politics, (7) history of foreign political institutions, 
(8) statistics, (9) positive law, (10) international law and diplomacy, (11) 
technical science of politics. Bain, in his Deductive and Inductive Logic (p. 549), 
says the “entire department of political science at the present day” (1870) includes 
jurisprudence, international law, political economy, and statistics. 

Ross, Foundations of Sociology, p. 22. For an illuminating discussion of 
the relations between sociology and other sciences, particularly politics and 
economics, see Small, American Journal of Sociology, July, 1906, pp. 11-31 ; for the 
relation of political science to other sciences, see Jellinek, Rcht des modernen 


Staates, chap iv. 


" Principles of Sociology, p. 35. 
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In general, we may say that sociology is concerned with the 
scientific study of society viewed as an aggregate of individuals 
(the social aggregate) or, as Professor Small says, the “science 
of men in their associated processes ;’’?* while political science 
concerns itself with the various relations of a particular portion 
of society viewed as a politically organized unit. Political science 
is concerned with one form only of human association, namely, 
the political; it has, therefore. a narrow and more restricted 
field, and begins much later with the life of the race, than does 
sociology. In sociology the unit of investigation is the socius, 
that is, the individual viewed not merely as an animal and a 
conscious being, but also as a neighbor, a citizen, a co-worker; 
in short, a man among men, a social creature.’* In_ political 
science the unit of study is the state as distinct from the nation, 
the tribe, the clan, the family, or the individual, though not 
unconnected with them; that is, its primary subject is a definite 
portion of society which manifests, in a comparatively high 
degree, a political self-consciousness.'* Its fundamental prob- 

2 General Sociology, p. 7. 

% Compare Giddings, Elements, p. 11; Small, American Journal of Sociology, 
January, 1900; Ward, Popular Science Monthly, June, 1902. Gumplowicz, an 
Austrian economist and sociologist, maintains that the group instead of the 
individual is the unit of sociological investigation. He has worked out an inter- 
esting sociological theory of the state which considers social groups instead of 
“free and equal” individuals to be the constituent elements of the state. See his 
Die sociologische Staatsidee, p. 52; also Soctologie und Politik, pp. 53-58. Gump- 
lowicz thus begins a stage later in the evolution of society than do those who 
consider the individual to be the unit. Whether the sociologist is justified in 
jumping over the individual and assuming the existence of the group without 
inquiring into its genesis and development may well be doubted. A less radical 
view is that of Simmel, who maintains that the subject of sociological 
investigation is not so much the groups themselves as the modes and forms of 
association into groups (“Problems of Sociology,” Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science, November, 1895). Along the same line is the 
view of Professor Small, who describes the subject-matter of sociology as the 
“process of human association” (General Sociology, p. 3). 

% Seeley, Introduction to Political Science, p. 17. Burgess, Political Science 
and Constitutional Law, Vol. I, p. 50; Dynning, Political Theories, p. xvi. “Comte 
conceived sociology to represent the’ whole human race, past, present, and future, 
as constituting a vast and eternal social unit where the different organs, individual 
and national, concur in their various modes and degrees, in the evolution of 
humanity” (quoted by Henry Sidgwick, International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 
X, p. 8). 
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lems relate to sovereignty, liberty, government, and independ- 
ence. In ancient times, when the city-state represented the 
highest form of political organization, political science was little 
more than the science of cities, to use an expression of Professor 
Seeley; that is, it was mainly the science of municipal govern- 
ment.’® With the development of national states in modern times 
—that is to say, states whose geographic boundaries coincide 
with the lines of political and ethnic unity—political science 
came to be the science of national country states. Then, as the 
movement toward world-federation increases, it will tend to 
become more and more the science of the world-state.’® Finally, 
with the formation of clearer and more definite conceptions of 
sovereignty and liberty, and the embodiment of those concep- 
tions in constitutional law, we may say that political science is 
also the science of sovereignty and of liberty.’* It is with the 
state as organized within the constitution that political science 
is concerned. The state behind the constitution—that is, natural 
society which has not yet received the impress of political organi- 
zation—is for political science a datum.’® Back of the consti- 
tution we find political consciousness lacking; in short, we are 


brought into the domain of primitive political institutions—insti- 
tutions which are so shrouded with conjecture and controversy 
that we may safely leave this field to the exploitation of the his- 
torian and the socioogist.1® Possibly it is a realm from which 


® Introduction to Political Science, p. 32. 

* Burgess, “Relation of Political Science to History,” Annual Report, 
American Historical Association, 1896, Vol. I, p. 212. 

"This view was first clearly brought out by Burgess in his volume on 
Sovereignty and Liberty; see also Lieber, Civil Liberty and Self-Government, 
Ves. £37. 

8 Giddings, Principles, p. 36. Compare also Burgess, “The American Com- 
monwealth,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. I, p. 13. 

* Compare on this point Dunning, Political Theories Ancient and Mediaeval, 
p. xvi. “Of all the multifarious projects,” says Dunning, “for fixing the boundary 
which marks off political from the more general social science, that seems most 
satisfactory which bases the distinction on the existence of a political self- 
consciousness. Without stopping to inquire too curiously into the precise conno- 
tation of this term, it may be safely said that, as a rule, primitive communities 
do not, and advanced communities do, manifest the political consciousness. 


Hence, the opportunity to leave to sociology the entire field of primitive institu- 
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the political philosopher should not be rigorously excluded, but 


certainly it offers no attractions for the political scientist.?° 


Sociology is concerned with the organization and activities of 
the state only in so far as they exert an influence on social phe- 
nomena. Likewise with the questions as to what the state ought to 
be,or how it has come to be what it is,sociology has little or no 
concern. It is content to leave the answer to the former ques- 
tion to political philosophy and the latter to history. Political 
science deals with the state as an accomplished fact both in its 
statical and dynamical relations, caring little for primitive origins 
and social transitions. Yet it cannot ignore the fact that its 
premises are laid in human nature, and that the mainsprings of 
political action are the desires of individuals massed in groups.”! 
tions, and to regard as truly political only those institutions and those theories 
which are closely associated with such manifestations.” 

* There is a generally recognized distinction between political science and 
political philosophy, although a precise differentiation of their spheres is difficult, 
if not impossible. Perhaps we may say that political science furnishes us with 
the results of logical thinking upon the nature and life of concrete political insti- 
tutions, while political philosophy inquires into the foundations of the first prin 
ciples which underlie them. Compare on this point Huxley’s distinction between 
a science and a philosophy in his Object and Scope of Philosophy, Essays, V1. p. 
57. The essential difference, according to Sidgwick, consists in the fact that 
political philosophy concerns itself directly with the right or best form of govern- 
ment, while political science does not (Development of European Polity, p. 2). 
The correctness of this view, however, may be seriously questioned, and indeed 
seems to be inconsistent with Sidgwick’s earlier view that political science 
endeavors “to determine what ought to be so far as the constitution and 
government are concerned” (Elements of Politics, p. 7). A more satis- 
factory distinction is that formulated by Willoughby, who seems to _ re- 
gard political philosophy as that part of political science which is 
concerned with a theoretical discussion of the essential characteristics of the 
material and phenomena with which political science has to deal. Political philoso- 
phy he conceives to be concerned with generalizations instead of particulars predi- 
cating essential and fundamental qualities rather than accidental or unessential 
characteristics (‘Political Philosophy” in South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. V, p. 161). 
Compare also Dunning’s distinction between political science and political theory, 
op. cit., p. xvii. 

** Thus, says Giddings, political science “assumes for every nation a national 
character, and is content that the -political constitution of the state can be 
scientifically deduced from the character assumed. It takes the fact of sovereignty 
and builds upon it, and does not speculate how sovereignty came to be, as did 
Hobbes and Locke and Rousseau. It starts exactly where Aristotle started, with 
the dictum that man is a political animal.” (Principles of Sociology, p. 37-) 
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Thus a true political science must have its roots embedded in the 
science of social phenomena, and the same is equally true of 
politics as an art of government. There is much truth in the 
remark of an able writer that “social or governmental failures 
are almost exclusively due to ignorance of social laws,” and that 
“government is becoming more and more the organ of social 
consciousness and more and more the servant of the social 
will,” 22 
Ill 

Few, if any, of the so-called disciplines contribute so much to 
political science as does history,since it furnishes,in a great meas- 
ure, the materials for comparison and induction. It has been well 
called, by an eminent French scholar, the master-science of the 
nineteenth century, in the domain of the moral and _ political 
sciences.?* It constitutes a sort of third dimension to the social 
sciences.** The relation was tersely expressed by the late Pro- 


fessor Seeley, who said that political science without history was 
hollow and baseless; or, to put it in rhyme: “History without 
political science has no fruit; political science without history 


has no root.”*° While history furnishes many of the data for 
the construction of a political science, and is therefore insepar- 
able from the study of the state, it is not-true, as Freeman 
declared, that history is past politics and politics present history—a 
view, however, in which Sidgwick concurs, and one which he says, 
we should constantly keep before our minds in order to conceive 
the unity of the process by which political society develops from 
primitive to advanced stages.2® Equally erroneous is the dictum 
of Lord Acton that “the student of history is a politician with 

* Lester F. Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 302, 304. 

**M. Esmein, quoted by M. Deslandres in La crise de la science politique et 


le probléme de la méthode, p. iv. 

* Munroe Smith, “Scope of Political Science,” Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. I, p. 4. 

> Introduction to Political Science, p. 4. Compare the following from Lord 
Acton’s inaugural as regius professor at Cambridge: “The science of politics is 
the one science that is deposited by the stream of history like the grains of gold 
in the sands of a river.” 


* Development of European Polity, p. 4. 
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his face turned backward.” Not all of history is “past politics.” 
Much of it—like the history of art, of science, of inventions, 
discoveries, military campaigns, language, customs, dress, indus- 
tries, religious controveries—has little, if any, relation to politics 
and affords no material for political investigation.2‘ On the 
other hand, not all politicai science is history. Much of it is of 
a purely philosophical and speculative character, and cannot 
therefore be assigned to the category of history. The true nature 
of the relationship has been clearly described by Burgess who says 
the phenomena of history must be conceived, first under the 
category of time, that is, in the order of antecedent and conse- 
quent; second, under the category of cause and effect, otherwise 
what we call history would be mere statistics or chronology ;** 
and, third, it must possess the element of self-progression. He 
points out a truth which cannot be denied, that a mere repetition 
of events without an added increment is not history, and that 
historical knowledge consists not merely in knowing what has 
happened in the past, but in the correct apprehension of the 
variations and accretions in the succession of events.** This is 
the idea, expressed in different language, of the Hegelian doc- 
trine that history is merely the unfolding of the human spirit; 
that, while its progress is marked by irregularities of movement, 
by stumblings and temporary retrogressions, there is, on the 
whole, a steady advance toward an ideal.*” Political science, 

*7*“Political science,” says Schlegel, “forms but one part and not the whole 
“of human history” (Philosophy of History, p. 68). We have, as Professor 
Small observes, “histories” of everything from civilization to coinage—histories 
of church doctrine, military tactics, language, painting, prostitution, and even of 
the devil (Journal of Sociology, July, 1906, p. 18). It would, of course, be pre- 
posterous to assert that such “history” is “past politics.” 

**See on this point Jellinek, Recht des modernen Staates, Vol. I, p. 8. 
Jellinek points out that history presents to us not only facts, but the causal con- 
nection between those facts. 

* Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1896, Vol. I, pp. 
203-5. 

* Hegel, Philosophy of History (trans. by Morris), p. 115. “History in the 
making,”” says Burgess, “is, therefore, the progressive realization of the ideals of 
the human spirit in all of the objective forms of their manifestation in language, 
tradition, and literature, in customs, manners, laws, and institutions and in 


opinion and belief. And history, in the writing, is the true and faithful record of 
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on the other hand, is the science of the state considered in its 
multiform relations. It is concerned, not only with government, 
but also with sovereignty and liberty. Constitutional law is the 
objective realization in legal institutions of its doctrines. The 
elements of time and progression which constitute the substance 
of history do not enter into the concept of political science. 
While political science makes extensive use of historical ma- 
terial,*’ its problem is distinct from that of history. The func- 
tion of history is to narrate and interpret a succession of events 
in the light of causal relations; to discover the reasons why 
social institutions persist and change from generation to genera- 
tion; to trace tendencies and laws of growth. It is not restricted 
in its sphere to those parts of society which have received politi- 
cal organization, but covers the record of man prior as well as 
subsequent to the organization of the state. Thus in point of 
time history antedates political science, and in a sense prepares 
the way for its advent. The function of political science is to 
explain political institutions, and it is concerned only with that 
part of their history which is capable of throwing light upon 
their true character. According to certain writers, its principal 
problem is the teleological one of determining what ought to be, so 
far as the constitution and action of government are concerned, 
while history is concerned with what has been.** Thus, although 
their problems are distinct, they have a common subject in the 


phenomena of the state, and therefore their spheres touch at 
many points and overlap at others. To fully comprehend politi- 


cal science in its fundamental relations we must study it his- 
torically, and to interpret history in its true significance we must 
study that politically. Thus as studies they are mutually con- 
these progressive revelations of the human reason, as they mark the line and 
stages of advance made by the human race toward its ultimate perfection.” When 
the race ceases to be the representative of progress, says Burgess, it not only 
ceases to make history, but really, thereafter, unmakes history. Its experiences 
thenceforth become material for tragedy and romance rather than for history. 

“Die beschreibende Grundlage aller Socialwissenschaft, also auch der Staats- 
wissenschaft, ist die Geschichte welche die sociale Thatsachen in ihrem his- 
torischen Verlaufe fest- und darstellt sowie deren dussere und innere Verknipfung 
nachweist.”—Jellinek, Recht des modernen Staates, p. 8. 


*® Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, p. 7; also Development of European Polity, 
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tributory and supplementary rather than antagonistic. “Politics 
are vulgar,’ said Professor Seeley, “when not liberalized by 
history, and history fades into mere literature when it loses sight 
of its relation to politics.’ ** Separate them, says Burgess, and 
the one becomes a cripple, if not a corpse, the other a will of the 
wisp.** Professor Seeley conceived history to be the name of the 
residuum which has been left when one group of facts after 
another has been taken possession of by some science. Ulti- 
mately, he says, a science will take possession of the residuum, 
and this science will be political science.** Many of the facts 
of history, he points out, are no longer recorded in historical 
treatises, but have been appropriated by other sciences. Thus 
for example, the facts of the past relating to meteorology, biol- 
ogy, hygiene, surgery, and various others sciences and arts, are 
not recorded in historical, but in scientific treatises. Physiology 
has taken possession of a definite group of historical facts; path- 
ology, another; political economy is appropriating the facts of 
industry; jurisprudence of law; etc. If this process of appro- 
priation continues, all the facts of history in the end will be 
swallowed up. Already historians deal meagerly with the facts 
regarding the phenomena of the sciences and arts, merely con- 
tenting themselves with referring the reader to some special 
treatise for information. 


With political economy—or economics, to use the more 


modern term—political science is closely related; indeed, it is 


classed as a branch of political science by at least one noted 
economist.*® It was first called “political” economy by the 
Greeks, and was defined by them as the art of providing revenue 
for the state.** During the later Middle Ages it began to be 

% Introduction to Political Science, p. 4. 

*“Relation of History to Political Science,” Annual Report, American 
Historical Association, 1896, Vol. 

"Op. ctt., 

* Dugald Stewart, Lectures on Political Economy, Vol. I, p. 24. 

Seligman, Principles of Economics, p. 7; Hadley, ‘Relation between 
Politics and Economics,” Publications of the American Economic Association, 


1899. 
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conceived of as the art of augmenting the wealth and power of 
a nation through the development of its natural resources; that 
is, it came to be regarded as the economy of the state. Thus 
there was a gradual centering of attention on the political side, 
which resulted in giving to economics the character of a political 
science, in the popular mind at least. Senior remarks that as 
late as the eighteenth century political economy was regarded 
as a branch of statesmanship particularly by the Physiocrats, 
and that those who assumed the name of political economists 
avowedly treated, not of wealth, but of government.** His own 
conception of the scope of political economy was affected by 
this view, and he laid it down as a principle that the science 
involved a “consideration of the whole theory of morals, of gov- 
ernment, and of civil and criminal legislation.” *® 

The first systematic English writer on the subject, Sir 
James Stewart, in his Jnquiry into the Principles of Political 
Economy (published in 1767), enunciated this view when he 
said : 

What economy is in the family, political economy is in the state.... 
but the statesman is not master to establish what form of economy he 
pleases The great art, therefore, of political economy is first to adapt 
the different operations of it to the spirit, manners, habits, and customs of the 
people, and afterward to model these circumstances so as to be able to intro- 


duce a set of new and more useful institutions. 


The principles of the science of political economy were stated by 


Stewart to be, “to secure a certain fund of subsistence for all 
the inhabitants and to obviate every circumstance which may 
render it precarious.” * Nine years later Adam Smith published 
his Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
in which he stated the objects of political economy, “considered 
as a branch of the science of a statesman,” to be two: first, to 
provide adequate “revenue or substance for the people or, more 
properly, to enable them to provide it for themselves; and, 
second, to supply the state or commonwealth “with a revenue 


* Political Economy, p. 1. 
Ibid., p. 2. 
* Works, Vol. I, pp. 2, 3. 
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sufficient for the public service.’ “It proposes,’’ he said, 
enrich both the people and the sovereign. 

Without quoting further from the earlier writers, it is clear 
that they conceived economics to be a branch of the general 


4) 


science of the state. Writers of the present day no longer hold 
to the earlier conception, vet there is no difference wf opinion 
among them concerning the question of a close relationship of 
economics and politics as independent social sciences. Political 
and social life is obviously intermixed, and the activities and, 
to some extent, even the forms of government are profoundly 
influenced by economic conditions. Conversely, there is a dis- 
tinct interaction of politics upon economics, often manifesting 
itself in the relation of cause and effect. The production and 
distribution of wealth is largely conditioned upon the existing 
forms of government and the institutional basis of economic 
life.4* The final solution of many economic problems is condi- 
tioned upon the existence of certain political conditions, while, 
on the other hand, some of the fundamental problems of the state 
are determined by economic considerations. Thus tariff laws and 
trade restrictive acts generally are favored or opposed almost 
entirely on economic grounds. The financial system of the state 
rests on economic principles, and to a large extent the whole 
question of the relation between government and liberty is at 
bottom an economic problem. The burning questions of present- 
day politics, government control of public utilities, relation 
of the state to corporate enterprise, and its attitude toward the 
whole question of capital and labor, are at the same time funda- 
mentally questions of economics; indeed, the whole theory of 
government administration is largely economic.** There are 
“ Book IV, Introduction. It may not be out of place to mention that Smith 
as professor at Glasgow (1751-64) lectured on natural theology, ethical philosophy, 
jurisprudence, and political economy, believing that these subjects were not only 
related, but actually complementary to each other. Compare Mill, Political 
Economy, p. 3; and Sidgwick, The Principles of Political Economy, pp. 14-16. 
“It is no doubt true, says Nicholson, that the system of government 


“operates on economic facts,” and that “economic history furnishes endless 
examples of the injurious effects of bad government’ (Principles of Political 
Economy, p. 13). 

* Munroe Smith, “Scope of Political Science,” Political Science Quarterly, 


Vol. I, p. 4. 
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few activities of the state that do not affect directly or indirectly, 
favorably or unfavorably, the economic interests of society; and 
for this reason the statesman should possess the widest knowl- 
edge of economic laws and principles.** 

In statistics political science finds a valuable and potent 
instrument of investigation. Both von Mohl and Holtzendorff 
treated it as one of the “political sciences.’ The former defined 
it as the science through which a picture of existing political 
and social conditions could be obtained ;*° the latter conceived it 
to be the means through which the fundamental principles and 
conditions of political activity could be learned and an insight 
into the relations of political phenomena gained.*® To the same 
effect is the estimate of Sheldon Amos, who says: “The study 
and use of statistics must be regarded as a most valuable ally 
and an unmistakable proof of the scientific character of political 
studies.’’** Its relation to political science is hardly that of an 


independent science in the sense that economics and sociology 


are, but rather that of an auxiliary science. It is an instrument, 
a means in the dynamics of political science, and contributes to 
the study of it somewhat as microscopy does to pathology.*® 
It gives us the quantitative measurements of political and social 
phenomena expressed in figures, and these constitute the material 
for an inductive study of political science—materials without 
which we should be largely helpless. It goes farther and shows 
us what shall be counted, and how that which is counted in one 
direction (population) shall be compared with that which has 
been counted in another direction (environment). Finally, it 

“Compare J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy (ed. by Laughlin), 
p. 47; and Dugald Stewart, Lectures on Political Economy, Vol. I. p. 17. Burke 
stated the most important problem of political economy to be “to ascertain what 


the state ought to take upon itself to direct by the public wisdom, and what it 
ought to leave, with as little interference as possible, to individual discretion.” 


“ Encyklopidie der Staatswissenschaften, p. 745. 
“ Principien der Politik, p. 18. 

* Science of Politics, p. 19. 

“Cf. Gumplowicz, Sociologie und Politik, p. 40. 
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directs our attention to possible relations of cause and effect 
which otherwise might escape our notice, and thus reveals to us 
the existence of a reign of law in the physical world.** The 
manifestations of political and social, like those of economic 
life, readily lend themselves to the statistical method; and 
when the results are properly measured, and carefully arranged 
and tabulated according to scientific methods and criteria, they 
serve as a guide for administrative action, as a basis for legisla- 
tion, and as a means of testing the expediency or effectiveness 
of political policies. It is the practice of modern governments 
to collect and preserve in systematic form statistics relating to 
the political, social, and economic conditions of the state. No 
government could legislate intelligently without the aid of statis- 
tical information concerning its trade, finance, military and 
economic resources, social condition of the people, etc. Such 
evils as arise from the prevalence of disease, vice, crime. illiter- 
acy, vicious moral training, unsanitary surroundings, must first 
) 


be proceeded against practically.°° Moreover, statistics relative 


to births, marriages, deaths, divorces, often serve an important 


purpose in the formulation of new policies of political and social 
reform. Thus in practical politics there is a constant and increas- 
ing demand for scientific statistical] data in the form of measure- 


ments and descriptions. 
Vi 

There is evidence of a growing rapprochement between 
political science and psychology, as is shown by the increasing 
frequency of the attempts to explain political phenomena through 
psychological laws. Comte gave great weight to psychology as 
the basis of his social and ethical system, and Spencer empha- 
sized it scarcely less than he did biology. Indeed, the biological 
theory which formerly held so conspicuous a place in the method- 
ology of political science is being displaced by the psychological ;*! 

“ Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology, pp. 13, 15. 

*° Ibid., p. 16. See also Statistics and Economics, by the same author, p. 5. 
For further literature on the subject see Reichesberg, Statistik und Socialwissen- 
schaft, and von Mayr, Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre. 

* Baldwin, “Psychology of Social Organization,” Psychological Review, Vol. 
IV, p. 482. 
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for we are coming to realize that it is only in its psychological 
aspects that the analogy between the state and the biological 
organism is properly applicable.°* If we consider the state apart 
from its concrete organization and its manifestations through 
legally constituted agencies, we shall see that it is essentially 
psychic rather than physical, subjective rather than objective.5* 
It is equally clear that a full understanding of the adaptability 
and functions of political institutions can only be gained through 
a study of the psychical factors upon which they rest. Govern- 
ment to be stable and popular must reflect the mental ideas 
and moral sentiments of the people; that is, it must be in 
harmony with what has been called the “mental constitution of 
the race.”°* The government of the king of Dahomey is prob- 
ably an excellent one for his people, but the wisest constitution 
of Europe or America would be wholly unfitted for them, largely 
because of the totally different mental constitution of their race. 
The explanation of the capacity of the Teutonic races for the 
enjoyment of a high degree of civil liberty without producing 
anarchy, and the incapacity of others, as well as the widely vary- 
ing conceptions of the proper relation between authority and 
freedom among different races, is to be found mainly in the psy- 
chological character of each. “Each people,” says LeBon in his 
Lois psychologiques de l’évolution des peuples, “has its own 
mental constitution as fixed as its anatomy and character, from 
which are derived its thoughts, institutions, beliefs, and arts ;” 
and “history in its great lines may be considered as the simple 
unfolding of the psychological conceptions of the race.’”’ It is 
especially in the domain of political institutions, he points out, 
that the mental constitution of the race manifests itself most 
markedly. The terms “race psychology” and “political psy- 
chology” **> have fairly earned a place in the political vocabu- 
lary of the time. Holtzendorff, following some of the older 
German publicists, went so far as to classify | dlkerpsychologie 

Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilisation, p. 299. 

Cf. Willoughby, Nature of the State, p. 38. 

“%TLeBon, Lois psychologiques de l’évolution des peuples, p. 6. 


® See op. cit., pp. 5, 6, 99, 100. 
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as one of the disciplines of political science,5* and the German 
political philosophers generally have always recognized a close 
relationship between the two sciences. Bagehot has attempted 
to explain the working of the English constitution upon psy- 
chological grounds, and more recently M. Boutmy, in two sug- 
gestive volumes on the political psychology of the English and 
American people, has pointed out the influence of psychological 
factors upon the character and workings of their political 
institutions.** 

An American writer, Professor J. W. Burgess, has shown 
that the races of the earth may be classified on the basis of their 
political psychology; that each race has certain distinguishing 
political traits which mark it off from the others; and that the 
political institutions peculiar to each have been determined 
largely by psychological factors. Thus the political conscious- 
ness of the ancient Greeks never advanced beyond the idea of the 
city-state. That of the Romans, on the other hand, found 


* Principien der Politik, p. 19; see also Bastian, Politische Psychologie 
(1886), and Lazarus and Steinthal in Zeitschrift fiir Voélkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. I. 

* Essai d'une psychologie politique du peuple anglais (1901) and Eléments 
d'une psychologie politique du peuple américain (1902). Boutmy’s estimate of 
the English people is rather unfavorable. They are, he says, extremely individual- 
istic, rather brutal, unsociable, wanting in sympathy, but withal frank, energetic, 
and conservative. His opinion of the Americans is more favorable, although he 
says they are more lacking in national patriotism than the Europeans. Comparing 
the French and American conceptions of the relation between government and 
liberty, he says: “The Frenchman says: ‘Let us rather be governed badly than 
not at all; the American says: ‘Let us be as little governed as possible rather 
than be governed badly.’” Concerning the political psychology of the Americans, 
James Bryce says: “The Americans know the constitution of their country ; 
they follow public affairs; they join in local government and learn from it how 
government must be carried on, and in particular how discussion must be con- 
ducted in meetings and its results tested at elections. They are conservative 
in their fundamental beliefs, in the structure of their government, and in their 
social and domestic usages,” (The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, pp. 284, 
292.) Similar is the estimate of the German scholar Ratzel, who says: 
“Der Nordamerikaner ist ein politisches, Wesen. O6cffentliche Angelegenheiten 
erfiillen seine Seele. Die amerikanische: Litteratur hat bis jetzt keine iiber 
der Erde schriehende Geister hervorgebracht. Lyriker, Aesthetiker, Mystiker 
haben alle politisch gesungen, geredet, gewirkt” (Politische Geographie der 
vereinigten Staaten, p. 625). 
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expression in the idea of a world-state, and as a people they sur- 
passed all races in the development of law and the formulation 
of legal rights. The national genius of the Celts has been dis- 
tinctly unpolitical; attachment in small bodies to chosen chiefs 
has represented their idea of state organization, while violence 
and corruption have marked their politics, in consequence of 
which they have remained subject to more highly endowed politi- 
cal races.°* Doubtless, if we should undertake to account for 
the lack of political genius among oriental races, and its presence 
in a high degree among those of Teutonic origin, who have 
become the leaders of the world in the organization of national 
states and in the political regeneration of inferior races, we 
should find ourselves face to face with large problems of race 
psychology. 

Several attempts have recently been made to explain the law 
of social organization upon psychological grounds. One of these 
is embodied in the “imitation” theory of M. Tarde, who main- 
tains that all civilizations, even the most divergent, are merely 
and that social resem- 


99 59 


“rays from a single primordial center, 
blances are due to conscious imitation rather than coincidence.® 
Another theory is that of M. Durkheim, who finds the underlying 
cause of social organization to be the influence of constraint 
which one individual exerts over another. The bond of social 
solidarity, he contends, is a “repressive right”—the fear of 
punishment for the rupture.*' Still a third “psychological” view 
is the doctrine of Herbert Spencer and the English moral philo- 
sophers, who attribute the cause of social organization to certain 
primitive motives, such as sympathy. It is sufficient to say that 
none of these theories are accepted as adequate solutions of the 
problems of origins, but that need not affect our belief in the pos- 

Burgess, Political Science and Constitutional Law, Vol. I, chap. iii; cf. 
Jellinek, Recht des modernen Staates, pp. 73 f. 

% Lois de l’imitation (trans. by Parsons), p. 51. 


© Ibid., pp. 14, 74. For a criticism of Tarde’s theory see Small, General 


Sociology, chap. xxxix. 
" Divisions du travail, chap. ii. For the relation of race psychology to 
politics by an eminent German publicist, see Jellinek, Recht des modernen 


Staates, p. 72. 
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sibility of psychological influences in determining the course of 
state life, nor of the value of psychological aids in discovering 
the origin of many political institutions and understanding their 
workings. Political institutions must exist subjectively as ideas 
before they can be realized in objective form. It would be easy 
to show that the basis of many agitations for political reforms 
exists in mental attitudes rather than in any real need for caange. 
The history of the past is full of coups, bouleversements, revolu- 
tions, that can be explained only from the psychological point of 
view.** Modern psychology, observes a well-known sociologist, 
is “the guiding thread in historical research, and is full of appli- 
cations to the social life and political measures of the day.”®* 
If it contributed nothing else to political science, it would make 
good its claim to be regarded as a discipline through the lessons 
which it teaches concerning the problem of adaptation of 
institutions.** 
Vil 

With geography political science comes into close relation at 
important points. That branch of anthropo-geography which 
has to do with the activities of man on the earth’s surface, not 
as an individual but as a member of the state; which takes 
account of boundaries, settlements, sites of ports and towns, the 
lines of travel and migration; in short, which is concerned with 
the distribution of men into communities or states, as commer- 
cial geography deals with the distribution of the commercial 
products of the earth’s surface, we may call political geog- 


5 It is sometimes said that there is a place for physical 


raphy.® 

®& Cf. Ellwood, “A Psychological Theory of Revolutions,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XI, p. 49; see also Tarde, Les Transformations du pouvoir; 
Wundt, The Facts of the Moral Life (trans. by Gulliver and Fitchener), p. 
257; Ratzenhofer, Wesen und Zweck der Politik, Vol. I, pp. 38 f. 

* Brinton, Basis of Social Relations, p. x; cf. Jellinek, op. cit., pp. 73-85. 

“Cf. LeBon, Lois psychologiques de l’évolution des peuples, p. 3. On the 
general subject cf. Small “The Initial Problems of Social Psychology,” in his 
General Sociology, chap. xl. 

*® Keltie in Mill’s International Geography, p. 109; also op. cit., p. 5; also 
Keltie, Applied Geography, p 12. The two most recent and noteworthy treatises 
on this subject are Ratzel’s Politische Geographie and his Anthropogeographie. 
The latter work,in two volumes, represents the most conspicuous attempt ever made 
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geography and history, but not for political geography; but in 
recent years, through the scholarly researches of Wallace, Geike, 
Strachey, Mill, Ritter, Herder, Geddes, Ratzel, Keltie, Draper, 
McKinder, and others, the political geographer has made good 
his claim to a place at court. There is no longer any doubt that 
geography deserves a primary place in all departments of research 
which have to do with man or with the institutions which he 
creates.°° It is, says James Bryce, “the meeting-place of the 
sciences. It gathers up, so to speak, the results which the 
geologist, the botanist, the zodlogist, and the meteorologist have 
obtained, and presents them to the student of history, economics, 
and politics—we might perhaps add of law, philosophy, and 
architecture—as an important part of the data from which he 
must start.”"** Those who have read the second chapter of 
Buckle’s brilliant History of Civilization will recall the influence 
which he attributed to the geographical factors of climate, soil, 
and food upon the industrial, intellectual, and political develop- 
ment of nations. It will be remembered how, to take a specific 
instance, he sought to account for the wide dissimilarity in the 


government, laws, religion, and institutions of Scandinavia, on 
the one hand, and those of Spain and Portugal, on the other, 
mainly in the dissimilarity of geographical conditions, and how 
he accounted for the civilization of ancient Egypt by the fer- 
tility of its soil and other favorable geographic influences.** 
There is no longer any doubt that Buckle greatly exaggerated 
the influence of geographic conditions upon civilization; but 


to describe the relations between geography and the social sciences. It is a plea for 
a closer study of geography in its bearings upon sociology and political science. 
Like most of the “political geographers,” Ratzel shows a tendency to overestimate 
the influence of geographical conditions in determining social and _ political 
conditions, but withal his work is well planned and contains much suggestive 
material. 

“Ripley, The Races of Europe, p. 14; see also his “Geography as a Socio- 
logical Study,” Political Science Quarterly, December, 1895. 

* Contemporary Review, Vol. LXII, p. 128. 

Buckle, History of Civilization, Vol. I, pp. 32, 59; compare on this point 
Barth’s anthropo-geographical view of history in his Die Philosophie der 
Geschichte als Sociologie. 


* Cf. Ripley, op. cit., p. 1. 
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when due allowance has been made for all exaggeration, it can- 
not be denied that he was right in principle. Geography is the 
basis of all history,‘® and geographic conditions determine in a 
large measure the course of history, particularly economic and 
political history; and every historian ambitious of being more 
than a mere chronicler, as Keltie observes, must not fail to take 
into account the consideration of geographical factors." The 
movements of the races over the surface of the earth, the settle- 
ments which they have made, the states which they have created, 
and the resulting lines of political division have been determined 
mainly by the physical conditions of its surface and its atmos- 
phere.*? The political man, like the intellectual and social man, 
is to a large extent the product of his environment.** 


Of the great political writers of the eighteenth century, 


Montesquieu and Comte both emphasized the influence of geo- 
graphical conditions upon political development. Montesquieu, 
in his Esprit de lois, undertook to trace a causal relation between 
climate and the system of law prevailing in a given state, and 

”H. J. McKinder, in Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. VI, p. 78; see 
also Ratzel, Anthropogeographic, Part. I, p. 66: “Die Nothwendigkeit des Bodens 
fiir den Staat ist tiber allen Zweifel erhaben. Weil der Staat ohne Boden und 
Grenzen nicht zu denken ist, hat sich schon friihe eine politische Geographie 
entwickelt, und wenn auch die Staatswissenschaft die Raum- und Lagebedin- 
gungen der Staaten oft tibersah, so ist doch eine den Boden vernachschlissigende 
Staatslehre immer eine voriibergehende Tauschung gewesen.” See also von 
Mayr, “Der Staat und sein Boden,” Geographische Zeitschrift, 1807. 

™ Applied Geography, p. 6. ‘Without political geography,” says Freeman, 
“history would have no existence ; or, more truly, political geography looked at in 
that special aspect, is simply one essential part of history. But political geography 
implies physical geography, and physical geography is parted by a very narrow line 
from sociology.”—Methods of Historical Study, p. 57. 

™ See Freeman, Historical Geography of Europe, p. 2; Bryce, “Relation of 
Geography to History,” Contemporary Review, Vol. LXII, p. 128; Ratzel, 
Anthropogeographie, p. 558; Ratzenhofer, Wesen und Zweck der Politik, Vol. I, 
pp. 38, 39. 

™ Ratzel, Anthropogeographie, p. 41. Hume, in his essay on “National Char- 
acter” (Essays, Vol. I, p. 21), argues against the view that climate influences 
national character. “I am inclined,” he says, “to doubt its effect upon national 
character; also I do not believe that man’ever in his spirit or destiny owed any 
thanks to atmosphere, food, or climate.” For Ratzel’s criticism of Hume see 
Anthropogeographie, pp. 43-45; also his chapter entitled “Das Klima,” pp. 
531 ff.; cf. also Maugeolle, Le probléme de l'histoire. 
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between the fertility of the soil and forms of government. His 
conclusions, however, abound in paradoxes, and his estimate of 
the effect of climatic influences was greatly exaggerated.*4 
Comte, with less disposition to exaggerate, pointed out the 
powerful influence of physical causes upon civilization, conclud- 
ing that “it would be impossible to conceive of any adequate 
history of humanity apart from the real history of the terrestrial 
globe, the inevitable theater of progressive human activity.’® 
It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the relation of 


geography to history. That the course of history, economic, 
social and political, has been determined at many points by geo- 
graphical factors is incontestable.*® The existence of the city- 


state in ancient Greece, and the virtual failure of all attempts to 
unite the several geographic unities into which Greece was 
divided by intersecting mountain ranges and arms of the sea, 

™Sorel’s Montesquien (trans. by Anderson), pp. 140, 141, Pollock, History 
of the Science of Politics, p. 83. 

% Positive Philosophy, p. 448. 

On this point see George, Relation of Geography to History; Semple, 
American History and its Geographical Conditions; Smith, Geography of the 
Holy Land; Ratzel, Politische Geographie, also Anthropogeographie; Freeman, 
Historical Geography of Europe; Keltie, Applied Geography; Hubbard, “The 
Effects of Geographical Environment in the Development of Civilization in 
Primitive Man,” National Geographical Magazine, 1897; Geddes, “Influence of 
Geographical Conditions in Social Development,” Geographical Journal, 1898; 
Bryce, “Relation of Geography to History,”’ Contemporary Review, Vol. LXII; 
Turner, “Significance of the Frontier in American History,’ Annual Report, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 1893. “The greatest events in the world’s history,” says 
H. J. McKinder, ‘“‘are at least related to the great features of geography.” “All 
history,” he continues, “would have been radically different but for the Isthmus 
of Suez—the most important spot on the face of the earth.” (Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, Vol. VI, p. 82.) “To a trifling geographical incident,” says Shaler, 
“we owe the isolation of Great Britain from the European continent; and all 
the marvelous history of the English folk,as we all know,hangs upon the existence 
of that narrow strip of sea between the Devon coast and the kindred lowlands 
of northern France.” ‘The independent political development of England for 
the last thousand years,” he continues, “has been in a large part due to the 
measure of protection afforded by the British Channel. While every other country 
on the continent of Europe, except Scandinavia, which is itself largely a 
geographical insulation, has felt again and again the tread of conquering armies, 
this group of islands has been exempt from successive invasions. Many were 
attempted, and some would have succeeded without the geographical barrier which 
nature had interposed.” (Nature and Man in America, pp. 153, 159.) 
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afford one of the earliest and most striking illustrations of this 
truth.** Nothing is clearer than that geographic isolation is 
unfavorable to political unity. It not only retards, in the begin- 
ning, the unification of neighboring races, but also different com- 
munities of the same race, promotes prejudices and want of 
sympathy, and, when political union has once been established, 
particularism and disunion. Moreover, lack of geographic homo- 
geneity must influence to a certain extent the activities, if not 
the form, of government. People occupying parts of a state 
which are separated from the rest by high mountain barriers, 
impenetrable deserts, or large bodies of water, inevitably develop 
a variety of opinion which requires different legislation. They 
tend to acquire a different consensus of rights and wrongs, which 
necessitates a different criminal law, thereby rendering difficult 
a policy of centralized legislation. In short, homogeneity of 
geographical conditions is essential to a centralized political 
system, while want of it makes it advisable to establish the 
federal system which recognizes the right of the isolated parts to 
frame, within certain limits, the political institutions best suited 
to their local conditions. Likewise the geographical isolation 
of a state like England, which is economically dependent upon dis- 
tant parts of the world, and which, by reason of the natural 


protection which such isolation affords, minimizes the military 


element, may influence in essential particulars its whole social, 
industrial, and political life.** The fact that Switzerland has 
maintained its local life comparatively undisturbed by the power- 


7 Oman, History of Greece, chap. i. For the effect of geographical condi- 
tions upon the future of the American republic see Bryce, “The Home of 


the Nation,” in his American Commonwealth, Vol. II, chap. xci. 


Of the influence of geographic conditions upon the politics of England, Pro- 
fessor Shaler says: “In the wonderful state of Great Britain the national life- 
functions vary with reference to the topography of high Asia, the climate and 
surface of Africa, and certain portions of other countries; and almost every 
storm and every drought which affects the remotest lands and seas reacts upon 
that state. Ministers, and with them the purposes of the state, are changed by 
the chance of some battlefield at the antipodes. A bad harvest in the plains of the 
upper Mississippi means dear bread in England, fewer marriages, and shorter 
lives ; in other words it produces an effect upon the social status of the country.”— 
Nature and Man in America, p. 149. 
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ful states about it for more than a thousand years, is due largely 
to the geographical conditions which environ its folk.“ It might 
also be shown that the political history of the Netherlands has 
been determined to a very considerable extent by the peculiar 
geographical condition of the country, and that the character 
which the inhabitants have acquired in their heroic struggle with 
nature lies at the basis of many of their political ideas and 
institutions.*° 

Size and area, no less than topography, influence the course 
of political development; the system of administration and, in 
a large measure, the activities of government in a state having 
a relatively small area are apt to differ widely from those prevail- 
ing in a state with more extensive boundaries. For the sake of 


internal development, if not self-preservation, it not infrequently 
happens that a small state finds it advisable to enlarge its 


boundaries by the acquisition of contiguous or distant territories, 
thus laying the basis of a colonial system, with its resulting 
modifications upon the entire governmental system of the expand- 
ing state. The increasing need of the European states for more 
territory in which to develop their national energy, for the support 
of their surplus population, and for their expanding commerce, 
has in late years led to an organized movement among them to 
take possession of such uninhabited portions of the globe as 
remain unannexed. Within a very few years the greater part of 
Africa has been partitioned out among the powers of Europe. 
So rapid has been the movement that it has been impossible to 
take effective possession of these vast territories except at a 
few accessible points, and the consequence has been the invention 
of a curious political institution, known as the “sphere of 
influence,” as a means of delimiting the share of each.*' The 
practice of leasing territories from other states for commercial, 
military, and naval purposes, where they cannot be purchased 

* Cf. Shaler, op. cit., p. 156. 

* Cf. Keltie, Applied Geography, p. 7. For sound estimates of the influence 
of geographical conditions upon politics see Jellinek, Recht des modernen 
Staates, p. 71, and Treitschke, Die Politik, Vol. I, pp. 207 ff. 

"™ See Keltie, Partition of Africa, chap. 23. 
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or otherwise acquired, has recently been followed by a number 
of governments.*? Finally, it is to be noted that the industries 
and economic pursuits of a state are determined largely by the 
geographical elements of climate and soil and these, in turn, 
predetermine the political history of the state.** 
Vill 

From ethnology and its kindred science ethnography political 
science draws some of its most fundamental principles. Eth- 
nology, says Krauth-Fleming, investigates the organization and 
laws which depend upon the mental and physical differences of 
mankind, and seeks to deduce from those investigations principles 
of human guidance in all important relations of social and 
national existence. It is particularly with the organization of 
new states and the consolidation or division of existing states 
that the principles of ethnology play an important part. The 
recognition of this fundamental truth is one of the most con- 
spicuous merits of Burgess’ notable treatise on Political Science 
and Constitutional Law. He carefully distinguishes between the 
concepts “nation” and “state,”’ defining the former as “a popula- 
tion of an ethnic unity inhabiting a territory of a geographic 
unity; the latter, as “a particular portion of mankind viewed 
as an organized unit.” ** That is to say, he preserves the ethnic 
signification of the term “nation” and avoids confusing it with 
the political concepts represented by the state. Burgess con- 
ceives a geographic unity to be a territory separated from other 


territory by high mountain ranges, or broad bodies of water, 


or impenetrable forests and jungles, or climatic extremes. An 
ethnic unity he understands to be a population having a common 
language and literature, a common tradition, a common custom, 
and a common consciousness of rights and wrongs. Two or 

® Within recent years Great Britain, Germany, and Russia have leased for a 
term of years territory from the Chinese government; the United States, from 
Cuba; Belgium, from Great Britain on the upper Nile; and France, from Great 
Britain on the Niger. - 

"Cf. Ripley, Races of Europe, p. 4.° For the relation of geography to juris- 
prudence see Schiffner, “Die Wechselbeziehungen zwischen der Geographie und 
der Rechtswissenschaft,” Mittheilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft, Vienna, 
1874. 

“Ps. 2, 50. 
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more states may be embraced in the same geographic unity, and 
conversely a single state may be spread over several geographic 
unities. Similarly, two or more states may be embraced within 
the limits of a single nation, and several nations may be included 
within the boundaries of a single state. The lessons of history 
as well as the principles of sound political and ethnological science 
teach that where a state is composed of several nations an 
attempt should be made to develop ethnical homogeneity, by the 
use of force if necessary On the other hand, where a number of 


states are embraced within one and the same ethnic unity, sound 
political science and good public policy require their union into a 


single state. 

National unity is the determining force in the organization 
of modern national states, and therefore, as Burgess well says, 
the prime policy of states should be to attain proper physical 
boundaries and to render their populations ethnically homogene- 
ous.*® This means that in the organization, consolidation, or 
division of states, considerations of geography and ethnology 
must enter into the problem. The physically ideal state of the 
future—the state which possesses the greatest elements of perma- 
nence, stability, and national contentment—will be that whose 
political, geographic, and ethnic boundaries coincide. The his- 
tory of Europe since 1815 has shown a steady tendency in this 
direction. The reckless disregard of this fundamental principle 
by the Vienna Congress was the greatest error that it committed, 
and led to the early undoing of much of its work intended to 
be permanent.*® 

® Political Science and Constitutional Law, Vol. I, p. 40. 

* Ethnography, which bears about the same relation to ethnology that geology 
does to geography, may also be considered as a discipline of political science. 
“Ethnology is,” says Brinton, “the necessary basis of correct history and sound 
statesmanship. It offers to history a foundation on natural law; it explains events 
by showing their dependence on the physical structure, the mental peculiarities, 
and the geographic surroundings of the peoples engaged in them 
statesman it offers those facts about the capacities and limitations of peoples which 
should guide his dealings with them; it comes with no vague feeling of optimism 
or pessimism such as doctrinaire philosophers love to air, but with the admonition 
that each people, each race must be studied by itself.” (Races and Peoples, p. 
300.) See also Ratzel, Politische Geographie, p. vi; Ratzenhofer, Wesen und 
Zweck der Politik, Vol. I, p. 37. 
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THE ORIGINS OF LEADERSHIP. II 


EBEN MUMFORD 
University of Chicago 


Leadership, occupations, and institutions in relation to the 
problems and crises arising in the expression of social impulses 
and interests.—The basal problems and crises of the associate life 
originate in connection with the expression of the fundamental 
instincts, impulses, and interests of the organism in the process 
of adaptation to the physical and socia! environment, and it is in 
relation to the expression of these social tendencies, largely 
through occupational activities, that leadership and institutions 
are developed. The interests which are absolutely essential to the 
existence and perpetuation of society are the nutritive and repro- 
ductive, and all the occupations bear a close relation to the 
realization of these functions. 

The problems connected with food-getting are persistent, 
specific, and imperious. While they occupy but a small part of 
the attention of some of the members of the more advanced socie- 
ties, for the great majority of people they are now, as ever, 
among the dominant factors in the associate life. With the 
development of society they increase in complexity and variety, 
but in. all stages of advancement they give opportunity for the 
expression and social recognition of various kinds of ability, and 
for the growth of leadership and personality. 

The complex of reproductive interests, including the parental 
and filial impulses, is fundamental to the associational series in 
all its different degrees of development. It is one of the primal 
and most essential of the group-forming forces, and, as it is vital 
to the maintenance of association, its problems furnish one of the 
chief demands upon leadership. Under this group we may com- 
prise all the functions by which new members are introduced into 
the group and trained or educated for the various social activities. 
Accordingly, it would include the functions of birth, pre-ado- 
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lescent and adolescent education, marriage, and, in general, all of 
the domestic relations and occupations. The problems of this 
group of interests occur with a certain regularity, and so can be 
anticipated. They, therefore, cause less of a shock to the social 
relations than the more violent and irregular changes, and tend 
to be assimilated more readily to the existing institutions. Never- 
theless, they present problems of a specific character, and each 
particular case demands the adjustment of the customs and insti- 
tutions to the special needs of the situation. The activities con- 
nected with these interests, therefore, become very important 
centers of leadership and institutional life. 

While the nutritive and reproductive impulses and interests 
constitute the ultimate and irreducible factors of the life-process, 
there is a large number of other forces, even in the most primitive 
societies, which exercise a profound influence upon leadership 
and institutions. Among these we may mention as primary the 
acquisitive impulses or property interests, the governmental or 
political interests, and the religious, ethical, educational, aesthetic, 
sociability, and health interests. 

The acquisitive impulses or property interests find expression 
through almost all of the different occupations. Among the 
primary sources of social activity these interests occupy a very 


prominent place. Acquisitiveness is one of the most potent of the 


innate social impulses and, under the influence of the various 
social conditions, gives rise to the different forms of property 
relations and institutions. Beginning with the defense and exten- 
sion of food areas among the lower animals and primitive men, 
and the demand such activity makes for the superior individual, 
the acquisitive impulses grow to be among the most constant 
sources of attention in all grades of human societary development, 
and they originate some of the most vital and complex problems 
of association. Because of the intense interest and attention 
which have been bestowed upon the acquisition and ownership 
of property, and of the great variety and complexity of the 
problems that have arisen in this connection, these appropriative 
forces become one of the chief centers for the expression of person- 
ality and leadership. With the development of associate life, social 
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recognition and influence come to be associated with the owner- 
ship of property and the ability to acquire wealth. Ownership 
then becomes one of the principal means for securing the esteem 
of associates, and so of self-esteem and self-realization. The 


psychology of the powerful influence which property plays in 


societary life is pointed out by Professor James when he says: 
Between what a man calls m@ and what he simply cal’s mine the line is 
dificult to draw In its widest possible sense, a man's Me ts the sum 
total of all he can call his, not only his body and his psychic powers, but his 
clothes and his house, his wife and his children, his ancestors and friends, his 


reputation and his works, his lands and horses and yacht and bank account 


Possession of property, therefore, is one of the chief factors in the 
extension and development of the personality, in securing honor 
and influence and leadership in the group, and this social recogni- 
tion, in turn, tends to reinforce the individual’s consciousness of 
self and to increase his confidence in his ability to exercise the 
function of leadership. 

The need of a direct control of the interactions of groups, and 
of individuals and groups, calls for particular occupations, such 
as those of chiefs, kings, judges, lawgivers, and the different civil 
and military officials required for the various political functions; 
and this activity issues in those habitual forms of social life called 
political institutions. The crucial importance of the preservation 
of the political group for all other forms of association has given 
it the central position in the attention of the historian. Upon the 
successful solution of the grave problems arising in connection 
with this phase of the associate life—as, for example, in wars for 
defense or aggression—has depended the very existence of all 
other phases of association, and hence the high esteem in which 
the efficient leaders in this kind of activity have been held. Wars 
and conquests are the most vehement forms of social activity, 
and they produce the most dangerous crises which the political 
group has to meet. Moreover, these crises occur irregularly, 
and so are more difficult to anticipate and control than many of 
the other forms of social exigencies. Consequently, they have been 
among the most potent sources of leadership and institutions. 


* Psychological, Vol. I, p. 291. 
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War makes an urgent demand for leaders with great courage, 
persistence, and endurance, and with ability to organize and con- 
trol others, and to form decisions rapidly, yet carefully, and then 
to act promptly, forcefully, and efficiently. In addition to these 
personal qualities, war has also furnished a strong stimulus to the 
inventor, investigator, mathematician, and technologist. How- 
ever, there is danger of overemphasis of the influence of wars, 
conquests, and migrations in the evolution of institutions. The 
less intense problems of controlling intertribal and international 
relations, and the many interactions of groups within the larger 
political groups. as well as the relations of these groups to the 
particular individuals, if not so exigent, have been a more con- 
stant and regular source of leadership and of customs and insti- 
tutions. To enumerate even a part of these relations would con- 
sume more time and space than can be given here, and we can 
only hope to touch upon their significance to the evolution of lead- 
ership and institutions in the treatment of the more concrete 
material that is to follow. We may note, in passing, the civil 
and criminal violations of customs, which constitute another set 
of problems or crises in the political phase of association, and 
which occur at uncertain intervals and create a demand for 


specially qualified leaders, and originate definite occupations such 


as that of the police, lawgiver, and judge. 

The constant introduction of new individuals into the group 
by birth causes another problematic relationship which is the 
source of one of the principal branches of the function of leader- 
ship. Each child comes into the group with certain native 
tendencies to social activity. It is a bundle of unformed poten- 
tialities for social action. On the other hand, the group into 
which the child is born has acquired certain definite modes of 
associating, certain fairly well formed channels of social conduct 
into which the activities of each new unit must be directed. It 
is evident that a contrast or discrepancy, depending upon the 
stage of development reached by the group, will exist between 
these new members and the customs or institutions of the group. 
The necessity for continuity in the life-process of the group calls 
for an adaptive process between the new units and the institu- 
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tions. The social tendencies of the child must be shaped and 
directed in accordance with the organized modes of associating 
which have proved useful to the group. The problems arising in 
connection with this phase of the adaptive process make the 
demand for the teacher as leader, and, with the development of 
complexity in the social process, for a teaching profession and 
educational institutions. At first the educative functions are 
assumed by the women of the group, and in particular by the 
mother. The mother is the first teacher—especially is this true 
among the primitive peoples—and, as a rule, she is the principal 
teacher during the pre-adolescent period of the child. But 
among the more primitive peoples the discrepancy between the 
attainments of the group and endowments of the child is com- 
paratively small, and the educational period is correspondingly 
brief. The customs and traditions are few and the occupations 
simple, and as a result the time required for the teacher to bring 
the child up to the institutional level of his group is compara- 
tively short when compared with the period of training required 
of the modern child for the most efficient social action. In primi- 
tive society, with the advent of the adolescent period the youth 
passes from the more direct control of the mother and women of 
the tribe, and is initiated into the duties and privileges of man- 
hood and womanhood, which means the enlarging of the circle 
of control and leadership to include the whole group. The adoles- 
cent period, with its rapid and important physical and psychical 
changes, its new and powerful social impulses, its enthusiasms, 
ideals, and hero-worship, and its high state of suggestibility, has 
in all stages of human association been one of the most prominent 
centers of leadership. The problematic features of this crucial 
period in the social development of the individual have called for 
the attention, not only of parents, but also of physicians, teachers, 
and the clergy. It is almost universally recognized by primitive 


peoples, and is the source of some of their most sacred rites and 
ceremonies, forming, in fact, the béginning of public educational 
institutions.2* Both in Greece and in Rome careful attention was 
given to this period, and in the church it has been the time of 


* Cf. Hall, Adolescence, Vol. II, pp. 232 ff. 
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confirmation. But even in modern society only a slight begin- 
ning has been made toward a historical and scientific study of the 
phenomena of this critical stage. Recently it has been receiving 
the attention of some of the best leadership of the educational 
world. 

The constant presence of disease, suffering, and death in all 
stages of human societary development introduces into the social 
relations another set of irregularly recurring crises which have 
had no inconsiderable effect upon the development of leadership 
and institutions. The intense desire for the cure of disease and 
relief of pain, and the highly problematic nature of these abnormal 
conditions, have always been strong stimuli to the efforts of 
certain types of individuals for meeting these crises. Not only is 
the medical profession a result of these crises, but they have also 
been strong stimuli to the development of several branches of 
science. 

The very essence of the religious impulses and interests is 
bound up with the leadership function and its correlates. The 
religious activity is largely personal, and the relationship of the 
persons is that of superiority and subordination. On the side of 
the follower there are faith, reverence, obedience, awe, love, and 
gratitude, and the desire for help and direction in all the difficulties 
and crises of life; while on the side of the leader or deity there 
are idealized all of the leadership qualities, such as wisdom, 
power, and foresight. The problems relating to this interest also 
give rise to a distinct occupation or profession, and institutions 


grow up about the greater religious and political leaders, whom 


memory tends to deify. 

This enumeration of social impulses and interests, while in no 
way complete, is probably sufficient to illustrate the general 
relationship of occupational activity, leadership, and institutions 
to the expression of these forces. Certain impulses and interests 
are so important to the existence and development of association 
that they tend to draw about them one or more occupations in 
which groups of persons find the problems which engage most of 
their attention throughout life, and who form habits in con- 
formity to the nature of the activity so constantly pursued. These 
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occupations constitute the principal channels for self-realization, 
and so they furnish the chief standards for comparing the value 
of individuals in the promotion of the social process. Those 
most efficient in meeting the problems and emergencies arising in 
the expression of the different impulses and interests become the 
leaders. In a general way it may be said that there are two kinds 
of leadership in relation to the occupations: (1) That which 
belongs to the occupations as such. This is most clearly exempli- 
fied in what are called the professions; as, for example, in medi- 
cine, where the physician is the leader of the whole community 
with reference to the problematic conditions involved in disease 
and accident. (2) That which exists within the occupation or 
profession. Within every occupation there are those who are 
leaders, either by virtue of superior ability for control of the 
difficulties involved in the vocation, or because of exceptional 
devotion of time and energy to the interests which the occupation 
serves. Specialism may be regarded as a subdivision of this class 
of leadership. Institutions are the ossification or crystallization, 
so to speak, of the successful portions of the occupational activity 
put forth in the expression of the social impulses, and so follow, 
not precede, the development of personality and leadership. 


IV. LEADERSHIP AND SOCIAL STRUCTURES AND FUNCTIONS FROM 
THE GENETIC POINT OF VIEW 

Hunting peoples —In the investigation that follows, the 
attempt will be made to give a genetic account of the conditions 
which stimulate the growth of personality, of the authoritative 
personage, the specialist, the leader, and of the reflective and 
reconstructive processes which this leader initiates, guides, or 
organizes, and their crystallization into institutional life. For 


this purpose we begin with the hunting type of activity, which 
was the dominant one in the associate life until comparatively 
recent times. It is still the chief type of societary activity among 
the lower animals and the nature peoples, and, in comparison 
with the period of its duration in the associational series, all the 
other types, such as the agricultural, pastoral, manufacturing, 
and trading, have had but a very brief existence. The effects of 
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the long-continued dominance of this kind of activity have not 
been effaced by the later occupations, but are deeply rooted in the 
psycho-physical organism and in a very true sense form the 
foundation of the social structure of modern civilization. That 
the hunting type of activity is instinctive in human beings seems 
to be fairly well established by the evidence. The impulses to 
this kind of activity appear, with greater or less intensity, in all 
individuals of all races, and in some they are very strong, though 
of course they have been greatly modified by the changed environ- 
ments and the different experiences of modern civilizations. The 
ease and avidity with which all classes in modern society turn to 
this type of activity for their recreation is also evidence of its 
instinctive character. The fact of its universality and its funda- 
mental importance, both in primitive and in civilized society, 
makes the study of the phenomena connected with it of the highest 
value for a scientific comprehension of the social process. 

Using the term in a broad sense, it may be said that the 
hunting type of associate life is based upon a complex of instincts, 
such as hunting or pursuit, fighting, playing, and gaming. It 
includes all of the more direct, spontaneous, highly intense, and 
emotional forms of societary activity, such as are found in the 
chase, the feud, the duel, the prize-fight, war, and gambling, and 


in play and the great variety of games and recreative activities, 
such as golf, tennis, baseball, football, billiards, dramatic perform- 
ances, and theater-going.*® It has been rightly pointed out that the 


element of conflict is very prominent in this kind of activity, but 
the fact should not be overlooked that the co-operative phase of 
association is also exceptionally strong here, its distinguishing 
characteristics being found rather in its intensity, immediacy, 
and spontaneity; in the comparative directness with which 
response follows stimulus, and the brief and rapid nature of the 
reflective processes and the great emotional excitement which 
accompanies it. There is rapt attention, largely of the spontaneous 
sort, so that there is less conflict of impulses and ideas and less 
effort involved than in the more roundabout, reflective types 
of activity. The problems are such as require very quick decisions 
“Thomas, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VI, pp. 750 ff. 
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and response to stimulus. It involves a high degree of the peril- 
ous, precarious, and strategical, and demands severe and strained 
attention. Such activity is, therefore, absorbing and fascinating 
in the extreme, and is radically different from the longer, more 
roundabout, highly reflective processes, where considerable time 
elapses between the stimulus and response, and where attention 
and effort are prolonged, and the motor phase of the process is 
not so conspicuous or important. In his study of the gaming 
instinct, Professor Thomas** has shown that modern employ- 
ments are attractive just in the degree in which they contain the 
highly problematic and vicissitudinous elements which character- 
ize the hunting type of activity, and that the irksomeness of 
labor is limited chiefly to those occupations in which these ele- 
ments are eliminated or greatly reduced, so that the activity is 
of a routine and monotonous character. 

In addition to the more general qualities of the hunting 
activity as a type, there are a number of more special characteris- 
tics belonging to it in the narrower sense—i. e., as the principal 
method of obtaining food in a group. Where a tribe depends 
upon the hunting of animals for the larger part of its food, the 


process assumes a much more serious aspect, and almost all of 
the characteristics of the type, as mentioned above, are intensified. 
Catching or killing animals requires the most rapid and accurate 
movements, strained attention, and complete absorption in the 
process. Under such extreme tension, though of brief duration, 


there is a vehement stirring of the emotions. Success is attended 
with excessive joy, and defeat is followed by deep disappointment 
and dejection. A high degree of co-operation of the associatiants 
and of co-ordination of all their movements is often absolutely 
essential for overcoming the superior motor capacities of the 
animals. It is a life-and-death struggle on both sides and in it 
man’s powers of co-operation and conflict and inventiveness are 
often taxed to the utmost. 

Though for the primitive man hunting is an essential occu- 
pation, and one that must be followed with a certain degree of 
regularity, yet it does not cease to be fascinating, as is evidenced, 

* Loc. cit., pp. 750 ff. 
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of 


in part, by the fact that the men reserve that phase of the groupal 
activity to themselves, and assign the more passive and routine 
phases to the women, such as collecting vegetable food and small 
animals, moving the camp, or carrying home the game. Its 
attractiveness is also further demonstrated by the reluctance with 
which it is abandoned for other pursuits requiring more con- 
stant care and attention, though they may afford a less precarious 
existence. Nieboer, whose work attests a wide knowledge of 
hunting peoples, gives the following excellent characterization of 
this type of associating, in which we may also see the reason for 
its irresistible charm: 

Hunting is never a drudgery, but always a noble and agreeable work. 
Occupying the whole soul and leaving no room for distracting thought; 
offering the hunter a definite aim to which he can reach by one mighty 
effort of strength and skill; uncertain in its results like a battle, and 
promising the glory of victory over a living creature; elevating the whole 
person—in a word, intoxicating.” 

While the hunting peoples as a rule possess a small degree of 
institutional development, nowhere have we found any evidence, 
even among the lowest groups, that they lack in skill and interest 
in the activity upon which their livelihood depends, and, in many 
cases, the ability manifested is marvelous to those whose occupa- 
tions have not required such a training. The life of primitive 
peoples is so often described in merely negative terms that it is 
well to emphasize the more positive factors in their activity. The 
key to the situation, not only for primitive groups, but also for 
more advanced peoples, is given by Spencer and Gillen when, 
after speaking of the conspicuous ability of the native Australians 
in such activities as tracking, and in memory of events intimately 
concerned with their welfare, they say: “Their mental powers 
are simply developed along lines which are of service to them 
in their daily life.” The illustration of this principle, taken from 
Australian life, which follows, may be regarded as typical of the 
discipline of the hunting activity. As a source of leadership, 
note should also be made of the differences in the ability of the 
natives as shown in the illustration : 


* Slavery as an Industrial System, p. 193. 
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Not only does the native know the track of every beast and bird, but 
after examining any burrow he will at once, from the direction in which 
the last track runs, tell you whether the anima! is at home or not 
Whilst they can all follow tracks which would be indistinguishable to the 
average white man, there is a great difference in their ability to track when 
the tracks become obscure. The difference is so marked that, while an 
ordinary good tracker will have difficulty in following them while he is on 
foot, and so can see them close t9, a really good one will unerringly follow 
them up on horse or camel back. Not only this, but, strange, as it may 
sound to the average white man whose meals are not dependent upon his 
ability to track an animal! to its burrow or hiding place, the native will 
recognize the footprint of every individual of his acquaintance.™ 
Speaking in general of the influence of occupations upon the 
Columbian Indians of the northwest coast of North America, 
Bancroft says: 

West of the Cascade Range the highest position is held by the tribes 
who in their canoes pursue the whale upon the ocean and in the effort to 
capture Leviathan become themselves great and daring, as compared with 
the lowest order who live upon shell-fish and whatever nutritious substances 
may be cast by the tide upon the beach.” 

And of the different tribes of the Columbians, the superiority of 
the inland hunting groups over the fishing tribes of the sea- 
board is generally recognized by the students of the two cultures. 
The food supply of the coast tribes is probably much more 
abundant, but, with the exception of the capture of whales, the 
skill required for securing the food is less than that of the inland 
tribes. On the coast a sufficient amount of food is obtained with 
comparatively little effort, and the people become more indolent 
and sluggish, aside from the fact that there is not as great a 
degree of physical and mental development from fishing as from 
hunting activity. The hunting life requires more intelligence, 


greater energy, and skill, and a higher type of motor activity. 
These are concrete illustrations of the more abstract principle 
stated in the introduction to this discussion; i. e., that the different 


conscious processes occupy a modal relationship to the social pro- 
cess, and are called into being as aids to the more efficient con- 
trol of the physical and social environment. Mental development, 
* Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 24, 25. 
* Native Tribes of the Pacific Coast, Vol. I, p. 153. 
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therefore, as well as the character of the institutional life, depends 
upon the nature of the activity required in a particular group to 
meet the conditions of the existence and growth of the group. 
From these illustrations, too, can be seen the general conditions 
in which leadership may originate. The superiority of some 
individuals in the control of the food-process or other interests 
makes them the leaders, while the nature of the groupal activity 
may determine the superiority and leadership of a particular group 
over other groups, or its inferiority and subservience to them. 


EVOLUTION OF LEADERSHIP IN THE PREMATERNAL STAGE OF 
ASSOCIATION 


The general nature of the hunting activity has been touched 
upon and it now remains to consider some typical hunting groups 
of different levels of development in order to determine more 
specifically the nature of the problems and crises of this type of 
association and therefore the stimuli and the personal qualities 
which determine leadership, as well as the habits of thought or 
customs and institutions created by the discipline of this kind 
of associate life. Both social structures and functions, as we 
find them in modern civilized society, are the products of long 
ages of growth. As we have seen, the simplest forms of social 
structure are found in instinctive activity, and from this may 
be traced all degrees of development and combination of instinc- 
tive and rational activity up to the most highly organized forms 
of institutional life in which are represented the maximum of 
social consciousness, of adaptability, and of control of the physical 
and social environment through purposive adjustment of means 
to consciously formulated ends. The lower we descend in the 
associational series, the less do we find of the institutional modes 
of control and of the control exercised through personality and 
the organized forms of leadership and authority. 

In the associations of the lower animals instinctive activity 
predominates. In comparison with human beings, they possess 
a simpler nervous system and a corresponding lack in mental 
ability, and therefore, possess but a small degree of adaptability 
to new environmental conditions. With the possible exception of 
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some of the higher animals, the reasoning processes probably enter 
only in a slight degree into the adaptive activities of the animal 
associations, and consequently there is little basis for institutional 
development. But while there are no institutions among the 
lower animals, the fact should not be overlooked that they do 
possess social structures in the forms of numerous instinctive asso- 
ciative activities. They have many of the fundamental social 
impulses which human beings possess, and they should not be 
excluded from the social realm simply because these social 
impulses are expressed largely through hereditary mechanisms. 
While we cannot say that they have property institutions, mafri- 
monial institutions, political institutions, etc., they do acquire 
property and have matrimonial relations and political activities. 
The social structures at this stage are the most rigid and unadapt- 
able known to the associational series, and where social ends are 
reached in such a comparatively automatic and unconscious man- 
ner, there is but little opportunity for the development of con- 
sciousness of self or for the expression of personality. Leadership 
at this stage is also predominantly instinctive. There are no 
definitely organized modes of selecting a leader or a group of 
leaders, but in certain of the common undertakings, and in par- 
ticular those which contain some degree of the novel, critical, 
or dangerous, a stronger or older member of the group will 


assume the leadership, assisting the group in the expression of 


its social impulses and directing the adaptive process in so far as 
the flexibility of the movements at this stage permit of an element 
of accommodation to problematic situations or emergencies. 
However, the need of leadership where ends are reached in this 
instinctive way is not so great as on the higher levels of develop- 
ment, where the reflective processes play a much larger part and 
where the complexity of social life introduces numerous 
problematic conditions. 

With the transition to human beings, there is a more highly 
developed nervous system, and a correspondingly greater mental 
ability for the control of the conditions of the associate life. 
With the very complex and elaborate processes of memory, imagi- 
nation, reasoning, and volitional activity, human beings are vastly 
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more effective than the lower animals in the control they can 
exert over the environment through associative activity. In 
man there is a greater variety of innate social impulses than in 
the lower animals, and, by virtue of his stronger and more 
elaborate mental powers, there is a far greater plasticity and 
adaptability in the expression of these impulses. Although the 
innate impulses remain as the basal forces in the human social 
process, they are greatly modified by individual and groupal 
experience, and out of them proceed innumerable acquired inter- 
ests. But in the social process of human beings the social struc- 
tures and functions vary greatly in their degrees of development, 


and a study of the nature and causes of these variations should 


throw considerable light upon our problem. 

The simplest forms of human social structures and functions 
are probably to be found in what has been called the pre-matri- 
archal stage of association. It has been so styled from 
the fact that ideas of kinship are so feeble that no extensive social filiation is 
effected through this principle, in consequence of which the group has not 
reached the tribal stage of organization on the basis of kinship, but remains 
in the biological relation of male, female, and offspring.” 

This primitive human stage is exemplified by such groups as the 
Veddahs, Bushmen, Fuegians, Point Barrow Eskimos, Botucudos, 
and Tasmanians. The Veddahs live in very small groups, which 
have but little communication with each other. Their occupa- 
tions consist chiefly in the chase and in collecting of edible plants 
and small animals; there is no division of labor except that 
between the sexes; there is no system of caste or slavery; each 
group has its headman, whose position depends upon age, energy, 
and skill, and whose authority is very limited and temporary. 
Because of their meager food resources, the Bushmen live a com- 
paratively solitary life in small hordes; there is very little of what 
may be called institutional life, even the family unions being of 
the most transitory nature; there are no hereditary or elected 
chiefs, though the temporary leaders are notably superior to their 
followers in physique; they occasionally join in plundering expe- 
ditions under the guidance of a leader; there is no conception 


* Thomas, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. Ill, p. 762. 
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of a Supreme Being. The Fuegians live principally on shell- 
fish, and because of the scarcity of the food supply and their 
method of obtaining food, they are constantly changing about; 
they live in very small groups and recognize no chiefs in the usual 
sense of the word, leadership being temporary and acquired 
through age and experience; as a rule, the small groups have little 
relations with each other, with the exception of temporary unions 
for defense in their desultory wars, which are not under the 
direction of an organized leadership. Of the Botucudos Keane 
says: 

There is no common bond of union between the different clans, which 

are grouped in separate communities of from ten to twenty families, 
occupying no fixed territory except certain hunting grounds which are 
tacitly recognized by the neighboring tribes; any encroachment on these 
lands leads to tribal disputes and quarrels, which are usually settled by a 
sort of duel between the champions of the respective factions, but which 
end occasionally in a free fight all round; a successful champion en 
becomes the chief or headman of the community, but he enjoys ine vd 
authority, nor is the office hereditary, so that it is difficult to conceive of a 
lower state of social organization.” 
Marriage is temporary, though not promiscuous; they believe in 
the influence of good and bad spirits, but have formed no idea of 
a Supreme Being. Among the Tasmanians there were no heredi- 
tary chiefs, and leadership depended purely upon personal quali- 
ties, such as exceptional skill in the chase or courage in the defense 
of the hunting territory; the leadership thus acquired was tem- 
porary and secured no institutional recognition.” 

These illustrations may be taken as typical of the pre-matri- 
archal stage of societary development. They present certain char- 
acteristics in common. The food resources are meager ; the popu- 
lation of the various groups is small; all of the interactions are 
of a simple, undifferentiated sort; they have but few contacts with 


other peoples, and there is no division of labor except that 
between the sexes; the life is nomadic, and there is but little 
permanency in their relations; as a rule they are peaceable, what 
wars they have being of an unorganized character ; the two funda- 


= Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIII, p. 199. 
"Cf. Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, p. 81. 
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mental functions of co-operation and conflict are both compara- 
tively vague and indeterminate in character ; there are few intense 
social stimuli or difficult problems, and consequentiy but a small 
demand for strong personalities and highly reflective processes 
which precede the definite and well-organized social activities 
which we call institutions; leadership is temporary, sporadic, and 
unauthoritative, and has not been institutionalized; there is but 
little direct personal control entering into their associational life; 
social stimuli are not sufficient in number or intensity to arouse 
either a high degree of group-consciousness or of consciousness 
of self; the training is not favorable to the growth of personality ; 
the kind of conditions under which such groups associate are also 
unfavorable to the growth of any definite and coherent customs 
and traditions centering about the activities and personality of 
mythical or real heroes and ancestors. Traditions and customs 
imply a certain degree of memory and reflective consciousness 
based upon social relationships having a permanency of three or 
four generations, at least, and the interactions of these groups are 
too shifting and indefinite to permit the growth of any consider- 
able body of traditions. In the pre-matriarchal stage there is 
some private property in movable articles, such as weapons and 
utensils, but there is no private property in land and no definite 
tribal boundaries, the communal ownership of the land by the 
group being only tacitly recognized by neighboring groups. 


Private property has received no institutional expression at this 


stage, and institutionalization of the matrimonial, political, edu- 
cational, and religious relations can scarcely be said to have begun. 

Having noted the meager amount of institutional and personal 
control of associational conditions in the pre-matriarchal stage, 
we may now take up some more advanced groups to discover, if 
possible, the relation between the development of personality, 
authority, and leadership and that of institutions. The Anda- 
manese or “Mincopies,”” who were usually classed among the 
most primitive groups before the more careful study of them 
by E. H. Man, may be regarded as forming a sort of transition 
between the pre-matriarchal groups and the larger and better- 
organized matriarchal groups. They present many conditions in 
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common with the pre-matriarchal groups discussed above, being 
hunters and fishermen, and living a peaceable and comparatively 
isolated life. As they have few contacts with foreign peoples, 
one of the principal groups of stimuli to the development of 
leadership is absent—i. e., conflict with other peoples. Conse- 
quently, whatever leadership there is must be with reference to 
certain infra-tribal problems, such as arise in connection with the 
acquisition of a food supply, migrations, the settlement of 
disputes, the family life, religious activity, etc. But they differ 
from the former groups in having more abundant food resources. 
This allows a more settled life, nomadism being confined to one 
tribe on the shore, and “even among them there are hamlets which 
are only abandoned temporarily.”** The influence of the 
greater stability in their social relations is manifested by the 


permanency of the marriage tie, the beginnings of political 


organization, of the hereditary principle, ard of the division 
of labor. Property in land, however, is communal. Each tribe 
has a head-chief, who usually resides at a permanent encamp- 
ment, and has authority over the elders or sub-chiefs. The 
latter are in authority over each community, cong&ting of from 
twenty to fifty individuals. 

The power of the chiefs is very limited and is not necessarily hereditary, 
though in the event of a grown son being left who was qualified for the 
post, he would, in most instances, be selected to succeed his father in 
preference to any other individual of equal efficiency. . . . . Social status is 
dependent not merely on the accident of relationship, but on skill in hunting, 
fishing, etc., and on a reputation for generosity and hospitality. A certain 
pre-eminence is assigned those who excel as hunters or fishermen, and 
such are usually found to be chosen as chiefs or headmen of a community. 
The chiefs and elders are almost invariably superior in every respect to the 
rest.™ 
It is a significant fact in the development of leadership that the 
settlement of disputes is at first usually through the intervention 
of the chief, as in the case of the Andamanese. He thus acts as 
an inhibitive factor upon the more immediate and irrational pro- 
cess of punishment as represented in the blood-feud, and seems 

% Man, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XII, p. 108. 
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to be the earliest center about which grows up a rational settle- 
ment of difficulties through law and the judgeship. Because of 
the intimate relation of leadership to religion and the develop- 
ment of the concept of personality as related to deities, it is well 
to note here that the Andamanese have no forms of worship, but 
that “there is a vague belief in Puluga, an immortal, invisible 
being.” *° Growth of personality through leadership must pre- 
cede any clear and well-defined ideas of the personal attributes of 
a deity. The dawn of the concept of personality among these 
peoples is reflected in their vague belief in a deity. 


VI. EVOLUTION OF LEADERSHIP AND INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
MATRIARCHAL AND PATRIARCHAL STAGES OF SOCIAL ORGANT- 
ZATION 

Leadership in relation to customs and institutions from the 
point of view of myths and traditions—When society arrives at 
the maternal or paternal system of organization, there is sufficient 
stability in social relations to permit of the growth of myths and 
traditions, and we have another source of information in regard 
to the evolution of the function of leadership and of institutions. 

In primitive society, without the use of printing and books, the 


only source of information on the early life of the group is to 
be found in the oral traditions and myths. Almost without excep- 
tion the primitive peoples of the stages of development under 


consideration ascribe the founding and changing of their customs 
and institutions to some great leader, usually conceived as a deity 
or as quasi-divine. 

The excellent investigations of Spencer and Gillen have shown 
that the natives of central Australia have a comparatively rich 
traditional life, and that their whole past life is bound up with 
totemic ceremonies, 
each of which is concerned with the doings of certain mythical ancestors 
who are supposed to have lived in the dim past, to which the natives give 
the name of the Alcheringa.™ 
The exceptional leaders of that period were called Oknirabata, 
which 

*® Keane, Man, Past and Present, p. 169. 

* The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 119. 
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means a great instructor or teacher, and it is at the present day applied to the 
wise old men who are learned in tribal customs and teach them to the 
others. It is a name only given to men who are both old and wise... . . and 


is regarded as a very high distinction.” 


To these leaders is ascribed the founding of the various customs 
and institutions, of the ceremonies which control the food supply, 
of the complex marriage systems, etc. To them are also 
accredited various modifications which have been made in these 
customs. The profound influence which these traditions have 
upon their life is to be seen in the remarkable continuity in their 
social relations, extending down through their history. So com- 


plete is this that each individual is believed to be the direct rein- 


carnation of an Alcheringa ancestor, or the spirit of some 
Alcheringa animal. This belief is also an important aid to the 
establishment of the principle of inheritance, and cases are given 
where leaders trace the right to their position back to an ancestral 
leader of the Alcheringa times. Because of the important relation 
of leadership to the development of personality and the conscious- 
ness of self, we may note here that the traditions of the natives 
assign the same persona! content to animals and even plants as to 
human beings. Of this Spencer and Gillen say: 

In the Alcheringa lived ancestors who, in the native mind, are so 
intimately associated with the animals and plants, the name of which they 
bear, that an Alcheringa of, say, the kangaroo totem may sometimes be 
spoken of either as a man-kangaroo or a kangaroo-man. The identity of 
the individual is often sunk in that of the animal or plant from which he is 


supposed to have originated.™ 


In describing the social life of some of the tribes of southeastern 
Australia, Howitt points out that it was believed that the various 
customs were instituted by the deceased headman, who is now 
regarded as a deity. He was also feared because it was thought 
that he would punish all violations of these customs by sickness 
or death. 

The mythology of the Tlinkits centers about the experiences 
of Jelch, the raven. His sayings are widespread among the 

* Ibid., pp. 187, 394. 

8 Ibid., p. 119. 
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people and form their rules of conduct. The ruling principle in 
their lives is: “As Jelch lived so must we live.” *° 

The civilization myth of the Incas relates that 
men were savages dwelling in caves like wild beasts devouring wild roots 
and fruit and human flesh, covering themselves with leaves and bark or 
skins of animals. But our father, the Sun, took pity on them, and sent twi 
of his children, Manco Caepac and his sister-wife, Mama Oce'lo; these rose 
from the lake of Titicaca, and gave to the uncultured hordes law and 
government, marriage and moral order, tillage and art and science. Thus 
was founded the great Peruvian Empire, where in after-ages each Inca and 
his sister-wife, continuing the mighty race of Manco Ceapac and Mama 
Ocello, represented in rule and religion not only the first royal ancestors, 
but the heavenly father and mother of whom we can see these to be personi- 
fications, namely, the Sun himself, and his sister-wife, the Moon. 

Of the character of the mythology of the American Indians, 
in general, and as relating to leadership, Brinton says: 

The native tribes of this continent had many myths, and among them 
there was one which was so prominent, and recurred with such strangely 
similar features in localities widely asunder, that it has for years attracted 
my attention, and I have been led to present it as it occurs among several 
nations far apart, both geographically and in point of culture. This myth 
is that of the national hero, their mythical civilizer and teacher of the 
tribe, who, at the same time was often identified with the supreme deity and 
the creator of the world. It is the fundamental myth of a very large number 
of American tribes and on its recognition and interpretation depends the 
correct understanding of most of their mythology and religious life. The 
outlines of this legend are to the effect that in some exceedingly remote 
time this divinity took an active part in creating the world and fitting it to be 
the abode of man. At any rate, his interest in its advancemient was such 
that he personally appeared among the ancestors of the nation and taught 
them the useful arts, gave them the maize or other food plants, initiated 
them into the mysteries of their religious rites, framed the laws which 
governed their social relations, and, having thus started them on _ the 
road to self-development, he left them, not suffering death, but disappearing 
in some way from their view. Hence it was nigh universally expected that at 
some time he would return. As elsewhere the world over, so in America 
many tribes had to tell of such a personage, some such august character, 
who taught them what they knew, the tillage of the soil, the properties of 


plants, the art of picture-writing, the secrets of magic; who founded their 


institutions and established their religions, who governed them long with glory 


*® Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, pp. 253 ff. 
“ Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, 354. 
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abroad and peace at home ;and finally, did not die, but like Frederick Barbaros- 
sa, Charlemagne, King Arthur, and all great heroes, vanished mysteriously, and 
still lives somewhere, ready at the right moment to “return to his beloved 
people and lead them to victory and happiness.” “ 

In New Britain, To Kabinana, a mythical personage, 
is considered the founder, creator, or inventor of all good ang useful things. 
Fruitful land, well-built houses, fine fish-traps, were all his work or inven- 
tions; also all good institutions, customs, and usages are supposed to have 
been derived from him.“ 

The eponymous hero of the Chinese, Fu Hi, is the reputed 
founder of the empire. He 
invented nets and snares for fishing and hunting, and taught his people how 
to rear domestic animals. To him also is ascribed the institution of marriage.” 

In his discussion of The Aryan Household, where we reach a 
more highly developed form of association than hitherto con- 
sidered, Hearn says: 

Wherever there was a clan there was an eponym, or founder whether 


real or legendary, of that clan 


The eponym was the original house spirit and a deceased ancestor. 


Among the Aryans, 

kinship comprised every social relation, every tie that binds man to life; 
and with them kinship implied a constant and vivid reference to the 
founder of their kin, the eponymous hero of their clan, or of their race.“ 
The founder of the ancient city was 

the man who accomplished the religious act without which a city could not 
exist. He established the hearth where the sacred fire was eternally to 
burn. He it was who, by his prayers and his rites, called the gods, and 
fixed them forever in the new city. We can understand how much respect 
would be felt for this holy man. During his life men saw in him the author 
of a religion and the father of a city; after death he became a common 
ancestor for all the generations that succeeded him. He was for the city 
what the first ancestor was for the family—a Lar familiaris. His memory 
was perpetuated like the hearth-fire which he had lighted. Men established a 


worship for him, and believed him to be a god; and the city adored him 


* American Hero Myths, p. 27. 

“Danks, “Marriage Customs of the New Britain Group,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, pp. 281, 282. 

*“ Keane, Man: Past and Present, p. 24. 


“The Aryan Household, p. 143. 
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as its providence. Sacrifices and festivals were renewed every year over 
his tomb.® 

The question now arises as to the value of these myths and 
traditions, as evidence in relation to the evolution of leadership 
and institutions. Though it is clear that there is an element of 
exaggeration in them, and that they are out of proportion to what 
really happened, still they present a fundamental trait in human 
nature and association. Their universality is further evidence 
of the innate character of reverence and of the profound need 
of leadership. Memory always tends to deify the great leader 
after his death, and hero-worship and the growth of the mythical 
element about any exceptional personality are not confined to the 
more primitive peoples. Says Mr. Lyall: 

It does not follow, because a tribe claims its descent from a god, that 
the divine founder is a personage entirely mythical, as some comparative 
mythologers do vainly imagine. He is quite as likely to be a real hero 
deified, for the founder of at least one Rajput state, who is as authentic as 
any historic personage can be in India, is freely worshiped by his clan to this 
day.“ 

Moreover, these traditions could never have got into the attention 
of any people without having some intimate relation to their life. 
For the most part, they are concerned with the great problems of 
the group, the chief epochs and turning-points in its history. 
They center about the great crises in the life of a group, and 
memory has deified the heroes who carried the group through 
these difficulties and enabled it to adapt itself to the changed con- 
ditions. This evidence, therefore, apparently points to the great 


personality or leader as the forerunner of institutional life. He 


is not only the leader of the people during his life, but, if great 
enough, apotheosis makes him the leader of the group after his 
death, so that he continues to help or hinder men in the expression 
of their social impulses, either aiding in the maintenance or sanc- 
tioning changes of the customs and institutions of which, in a 
true sense, he was the founder. 

The native tribes of Australia.—In the study of the further 
evolution of leadership and institutions under the maternal and 
paternal systems of social organization, the Australians afford at 


* Coulanges, The Ancient City, p. 188. “ Quoted by Hearn,, loc. cit. 
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least three excellent advantages. In the first place, they are 
typical hunters, making them especially valuable for this investi- 


gation which emphasizes the influence of occupations. Secondly, 
their exceptionally long period of isolation from the influence of 
foreign peoples removes one of the complicating factors in social 
development and makes it possible for us to get a clearer view of 
the other forces which have contributed to the evolution of social 
organization. In the third place, they have been very carefully 
studied by the ethnologists, which goes far toward removing one 
of the primary objections to conclusions drawn from data relating 
to primitive peoples, namely, the unreliability of the data. While 
they are a comparatively homogenous people, both in physical 
and mental characters, the great diversity of the wide extent of 
territory peopled by them has given rise to the development of 
important local differences in social organization and ir these 
discrepancies from the common principles upon which their early 
life was based we may hope to find some of the causal factors in 
their social evolution. 

The basal principle of their social organization is the division 
of the tribe into two exogamous intermarrying groups, and in 
the attempt to understand their social life this fact must be kept 
constantly in mind, Indeed, the fact that this form of organiza- 
tion is characteristic of primitive peoples everywhere at a certain 
stage of development warrants a comparatively full description 
of it here, for upon the comprehension of its meaning must 
depend, to a great extent, our understanding of the evolution of 
personality and institutions. This principle of social organization 
has been made the basis of classification of the different Aus- 
tralian tribes by such careful students of their evolution as Messrs. 
Spencer, Gillen, Fisons and Howitt. On the basis of this prin- 
ciple, Mr. Howitt distinguishes four types of organization, corre- 
sponding to the nature of the food conditions of the different 
parts of the continent. They are: (a) the Barkinji; (b) the 
fKamilaroi; (c) the Waramunga or Arunta; (d) the abnormal 
types.*7 

* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XVIII, pp. 31, 72. Also, for 


4 more recent and complete description of these types of organization, see 
Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 88-295. 
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The Barkinji type of organization is found in the south- 
central and southwestern portions of the continent. This region 
is a vast desert country, where, with the exception of a short 
period during the rainy season, the food supply is very poor. 
This type of social organization is the simplest in Australia. It 
includes all those systems which have two primary classes and a 
group of totems belonging to each, descent being counted through 
the mother. A man can neither marry a woman in his own 
class nor in his own totem. There are also further restrictions 
which tend to prevent marriage of near relatives. A more detailed 


description of the system cannot be given here, but, for our pur- 
pose, its salient features, as exemplified in the Urabunna tribe, 


which may be taken as typical of this kind of organization, are 
summarized by Spencer and Gillen, as follows: 

(1) a group of men all of whom belong to one moiety of the tribe who are 
regarded as the Nupas or possible husbands of a group of women who 
belong to the other moiety of the tribe; (2) one or more women specially 
allotted to one particular man, each standing in the relationship of Nupa 
to the other, but no man having exclusive right to any one woman, only a 


preferential right; (3) a group of men who stand in the relationship of 


Piraungaru to a group of women selected from amongst those to whom 
they are Nupa. In other words, a group of women of a certain designation 
are actually the wives of a group of men of another designation.“ 

From the description of this type it will be seen that there exists 
what Spencer and Gillen have called “a modified form of group 
marriage,” and they state that “the less complex the organization 
of a tribe, the more clearly do we see evidence of what Messrs. 
Howitt and Fison have called, in regard to Australian tribes, 
‘group marriage.” They add that “individual marriage does 
not exist either in name or in practice in the Urabunna tribe,” and 
the investigations of this type by Messrs. Fison, Howitt, and 
Gason tend to corroborate their statement. The opportunity for 
choice on the part of the individuals most immediately concerned 
in the marriage relation is slight. It is important to note here that 
they are “allotted” to each other in marriage, and the initiation 
and leadership in the allotment is taken by the elder brothers of 
the women and by the old men of the group. Not only the leader- 


“The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 64. 
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ship of the old men, but also that of the more influential and 


popular men, is manifested in the expression of the marriage 


relationships. 

The number of a man’s Piraungaru depends entirely upon the measure of 
his power and popularity; if he be what is called urku, a word which implies 
much the same as, our word “influential,” he will have a considerable 
number; if he be insignificant or unpopular, then he will meet with scanty 
treatment.” 

But the emphasis upon the collective phase of association and 
the limitation of choice and voluntary activity largely to a few of 
the elders in this kind of organization is not confined to the sexual 
relations, but extends to food, property, political, religious, and, 
in fact, all interests. The collective element plays the most promi- 
nent part both in securing and in distributing food, property in 
land is communal, and political and religious control presents but 
a small degree of the personal as distinguished from the groupal 
influence and control by unanalyzed custom. 

Political leadership in the groups belonging to this kind of 
organization is secured by purely personal characteristics, such as 
superior ability as a hunter, orator, wizard, warrior, etc. But the 
power obtained is very meager, ill-defined, and temporary, and 
does not extend over the whole tribe, but is limited to the local 
group, horde, or totem. Rank or position is not transmitted by 
inheritance. One notable exception to this general rule, in the 
person of Jalina Piramurana, headman of the Dieri, is very 
instructive as to the influence of a great personality in modifying 
custom and building up new institutions. Jalina was a genius 
in the control of others. Of his ability and authority Mr. Gason 
says: 

He was feared and greatly respected by his own and by the neighboring 
tribes. Neither his two brothers, both of them inferior to him in bravery and 
oratorical powers, nor the elder men presumed to interfere with his will or to 
dictate to the tribe except in minor matters. It was he who decided when and 
where the ceremonies of circumcision and initiation should take place. His 
messengers called together people from a circle of a hundred miles to attend 
the peace festivals. to attend his councils, or in other matters which were 
considered to affect the welfare of the tribe. I have often been invited to 


Ibid., p. 63. 
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attend his councils, when they proposed to celebrate any grand ceremony. He 
possessed wonderful powers of oratory, making his listeners believe any- 
thing he suggested, and at all times ready to execute his commands. His 
disposition was not naturally cruel or treacherous, as was that of many of the 
Dieri, but he was, when not excited, patient and very hospitable. I never 
saw anything low or mean in him. As a rule, the Dieri, being separated from 
all but their own relations, speak ill of each other; but I never heard anyone 
speak of this man but with the greatest respect and reverence. I have often 
watched him distributing presents to all his personal friends with an evident 
desire to prevent jealousy. I have seen him put a stop to disputes or fights, 
even chastising the offenders and not infrequently being himself wounded in 
so doing. On such an occasion there would be great lamentation, and the 
person who had inflicted the wound on him would usually be beaten. He 
was one of the greatest of the Kunkis (medicine-men), .... was the son 
of the previous headman, . . and was not only the headman of his totem, 
but also of the whole local organization. In connection with the question 
as to the existence of recognized authority among the Australian blacks, the 
fact is especially valuable that Jalina periodically visited the various hordes 
of the Dieri, and that they sent to him periodically presents which were 
acknowledged by him in person or by deputy. Such presents were even 
sent to him from a distance of three hundred miles by tribes beyond the Dieri 


boundaries, being passed on from tribe to tribe.” 


It will be seen from this illustration that the power of personality 
annuls the principle of succession in the female line, and Jalina 
succeeds his father who was also an influential leader. Authority 
is extended to the whole tribe. Contrary also to the general rule 
of limitation of authority exclusively to the aged, apparently here 
is a young man employing exceptional power. It is through such 
personal influence as this that institutional life must have begun. 
Given the proper conditions, the prerogatives which Jalina exer- 
cised would receive permanent recognition by the group, and 
institutional life, as distinguished from the dominant control of 
instincts and customs, would begin. It should be noted that 
Jalina, as well as many other headmen of the Australians, either 
individually or in connection with the councils, settled disputes, 
and they were thus the first inhibitive centers acting upon the 
more direct and unreflective processes of revenge and paving the 
way for the judgeship, for law and the courts. However, the 

* Quoted by Howitt, Journal of Anthropological Institute, Vol. XX, pp. 
65, 66. 
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councils were not merely inhibitive centers, but were also the 
earliest social centers of discussion and reflective activity in the 


expression of the political interests, and so functioned both as 


inhibiting and as stimulating factors in the social process. The 
headmen and the councils constitute the two principal forms of 
political authority in this type of organization as well as through- 
out Australia. The council is usually found in each group, and 
is composed of the distinguished elderly men of the group, such 
as the warriors, orators, medicine-men, wizards, heads of totems 
and hordes. The headman of the horde or totem presides at the 
meetings of the council. 

The Kamilaroi type of organization occupies a large area 
northeast of the Barkinji; it is also found in western Australia. 
This territory is better watered, more fertile, and has a greater 
food supply for an aboriginal population. Howitt’s theory is that 
the Kamilaroi organization is a development from the Barkinji 
type. He says: 

The Kamilaroi type may be shortly described as one in which a com- 

munity divides into two primary classes, with four subclasses and with 
groups of totems corresponding to them. Descent in this type is generally 
in the female line. There are, however, exceptions which are of sufficient 
range to form a separate type.” 
In the tribes belonging to this type there is a stronger tendency 
toward the individualizing of the marriage relation and of the 
other societary activities than in the groups belonging to the 
Barkniji type. 

The Waramunga or Arunta type is characteristic of a large 
number of tribes in the center of the continent. It consists of 
eight intermarrying classes, with descent in the male line. The 
growth of individual as opposed to communal relationship is 
still more noticeable among the tribes of this class. The counting 
of descent in the male line is an advance toward the individual 
family and the principle of succession to position and property 
through inheritance, with the wide influence which these changes 
have upon the individualizing of all other social relations and the 
larger institutional expression of the voluntary activity of the 
individual. 

Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 42. 
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The tendency toward more permanent forms of leadership, 
or the institutionalization of authority, is easily traceable in its 


political aspects. Each local group, however small, has a head- 
man (Alatunja), but chieftainship of the whole tribe has not yet 
been acknowledged as an institution, though cases occasionally 
occur in which a headman of a numerically important group, or a 
leader of extraordinary skill as a hunter or fighter, or one possess- 
ing exceptional knowledge of the ancient customs and traditions, 


will acquire considerable authority beyond his own group, or even 
become the leader of the whole tribe; but such a position passes 
with the passing of the particular leader. In the local group, 


however, 


the Alatunja is not chosen for the position because of his ability; the post 


is one which, within certain limits, is hereditary, passing from father to son, 


always providing that the man is of the proper designation; that is, for 


example, in a Kangaroo group the Alatunja must of necessity be a Kangaroo 


52 
man. 


+ This establishment of the hereditary principle with reference to 
Re, political leadership is a distinct advance over the groups hitherto 
. considered. But in other respects the advance is not so evident. 
The authority which the headman exercises is still vague. ‘He 


has no definite power over the persons of the individuals who are 


members of his group.’ He calls the council of elder men, but 
the real influence which he has in the council must depend upon 


i: his personal ability, and no superior authority is given to his 
advice or command simply because of his position or age. He 
has charge of “the sacred storehouse,” and also takes the leading 
i part in the /ntichiuma, or special ceremony for increasing the 
supply of animal or plant after which the group is named. In 
directing the ceremony, he must adhere strictly to the customs of 


his ancestors. 
While there are unmistakable evidences of the growth of the 
subjective individual, and of a more definite form of leadership 


and the institutional expressions of growth in this type of organi- 
zation, yet personal and voluntary control is greatly circumscribed 
Though there is an advance toward 


by the control of custom. 


52 Spencer and Gillen, Joc. cit., pp. 9 ff. 
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individualized as opposed to collective activities, still it is signifi- 
cant that the terms of relationship are not modified, but remain 


groupal as in the more primitive, communal types of organization. 


The remaining tribes have been included under the designation 
of “abnormal types.” These are or were located chiefly along the 
eastern coast, between the Great Dividing Range and the sea. 
This coast region includes the best-watered and most fertile dis- 
tricts of the continent. There is a much more abundant supply 
of animal and plant food. In most cases descent is counted in the 
male line, and the development of leadership and institutions 1s 
higher than in the other parts of the continent. The increase of 
authority among these tribes is apparently due to the greater 
complexity of their societary life under the better conditions. 
They are more sedentary, and with more coherent and valuable 
interests to defend are, of necessity, more warlike, making the 
need of leadership and authority greater than in the other tribes 
of the continent. In the Gournditch-Mara tribe 


the office of headman in the tribe was hereditary. When the headman died, 
he was succeeded by his son, or failing a son by his next male relative. This 
was the law of the tribe before any whites came into the country. The 
headman had the power of proclaiming war, and when he did this, all the 
men of the tribe were obliged to follow him. He settled all quarrels and 
disputes in the tribe. When he had heard both sides and had given his 
decision in a matter, no one ever disputed it. In war all spoils were brought 
to him, who divided them among his men, after having reserved the best for 
himself. The men of the tribe were under an obligation to provide him with 


food, and to make all kinds of presents to him, such as a kangaroo and 


53 


opossum rugs, stone tomahawks, spears, flint knives, etc 
In the western district of Victoria 

every tribe has its chief, who is looked upon in the light of a father, and 
whose authority is supreme. He consults with the best men of the tribe, but 
when he announces his decision, they dare not contradict or disobey him 
Great respect is paid to the chiefs, and their wives and families .. The 
succession of the chiefdom is by inheritance . The eldest son is ap- 
pointed, unless there is some good reason’ for setting him aside. If there 
are no sons, the deceased chief's eldest brother is entitled to succeed him, and 
the inheritance runs in the line of his family. Failing him, the inheritance 


devolves upon the other brothers and their families in succession. If the 


* Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 276. 
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heir is weakly in body, or mentally unfitted to maintain the position of chief— 
which requires to be filled by a man of ability and bravery—and if he has a 
brother who is more eligible in the opinion of the tribe, or who aspires to the 
dignity, the elder brother must either yield or fight the younger brother in 
single combat, at the first great meeting, for the supremacy.” 

The influence of this greater and more definite authority of the 
earthly leader is reflected in their higher conception of the attri- 
butes and functions of the spirits. 

From this examination of the four types of class organization 
in Australia, it may be noted that with increasing complexity or 
subdivision of the two primary classes there is an increase of 
individual relationships and personal control, and a decrease in 
communal relationships. The influence of the class organization 
and of the elders in marriage is weakened in certain localities by 
elopements, marriage by exchange, capture, and purchase. More- 
over, physical barriers and great diversity of food areas, making 
possible only small and shifting groups in some localities, and 
more settled and larger groups in the more favored regions, tend 
to create local organizations which are antagonistic to the class 
organizations. The class organization which has just been 
described shows many dissimilarities in the various regions of the 
continent, but, on the whole, it may be taken as representing the 
generic and communal side of their social development, while 
local organizations may be regarded as representing primarily 
the particularizing, differentiating, and individualizing forces in 
their societary life. Howitt compares the two organizations as 
follows: 

In the aggregate of the whole community these two sets of divisions are 
conterminous, but no division of the one set is conterminous with any division 
of the other. That is to say, the people of any given locality are not all of 
the same totem, nor are the people of one totem in the community collected in 
the same locality... . . This is the general rule. But a few exceptions are 
known to us, where the local organization has prevailed over the social, the 
line of descent has changed to that through males, and all the people in a 
certain locality have come to bear the same totem.” 

In addition to the exceptions referred to by Howitt, it may be 
added that this latter movement has been the tendency among 

* Dawson, Australian Aborigines, pp. 5, 6. 

® Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIV, p. 142. 
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the tribes of north-central Australia and along the eastern coast. 
In the interactions and conflicts between the class organizations 
and the local organizations are found some of the strongest 
stimuli toward changes of customs and institutions. The local 


organization is largely antagonistic to the social or class organiza- 


tion, though, perhaps, unconsciously so. Its tendency is to restrict 
the influence of the class organization, to bring about descent 
through males, to individualize the food, property, and marriage 
relations, to reorganize society on the basis of individual rather 
than collective principles, and to become the germ of the state. 


[To be concluded] 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN NORTH DAKOTA 


JOHN LEE COULTER 
University of North Dakota 


President Roosevelt considered the question of marriage and 
divorce of so great importance that January 13, 1905, he sent a 
special message to Congress, and in it, referring to legislation, 
said: “Intelligent and prudent action in that direction will be 
greatly promoted by securing reliable and trustworthy statistics 
upon marriage and divorce. I deem the matter of sufficient gen- 
eral importance to recommend that the director of the Census be 
authorized to collect and publish statistics pertaining to that 
subject covering the period from 1886 to the present time.” 

Indeed, so important a question is the one of which we speak 
that scarcely a week passes but that some more or less interest- 
ing discussion appears in paper or magazine. It seems to be of 
almost inexhaustible interest, and just now it is undergoing one 
of its periodic discussions both in America and across the sea. 
This being admitted, it might seem as if the topic had grown 
threadbare, and that nothing new or original is left unsaid. But 
it is the purpose of this paper to investigate a new and unex- 
plored field, and it is hoped that the facts produced will enable 
the writer to show the exact conditions which have existed and 
which now exist in North Dakota. These facts should be par- 
ticularly interesting at this time, since our young state has attract- 
ed almost, if not quite, as much attention as a place, on the one 
hand, where family quarrels could be settled, as, on the other 
hand, a region of untold wealth and opportunity. 

In gathering statistics for this state on this question, an 
investigation such as the United States government or the state 
might undertake was out of the question. As Dr. Samuel W. 
Dike, who is a recognized authority on the subject in this country, 
said, in a personal letter: “The task of collecting the figures for 
an entire state for fifteen years would be too much for any one 
man to do or to pay for doing.”’ Nevertheless, the facts at hand 
cover thirty-eight out of thirty-nine counties in the state on the 
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question of marriage licenses; and thirty-four counties on the 


question of divorce, of which number at least twenty-eight are 
complete on the points investigated. These reports cover the 
period of fifteen years which have elapsed since the state was 
organized. 

In order to make a detailed study of vital statistics such as 
those here presented, it is important to know the population for 
each year, so as to compare the number of marriages and divorces 
with the whole number of people. Up to the present time the 
population in this state has been ascertained only once in ten years, 
and therefore the population for the intermediate years must be 
found indirectly. The most simple and obvious method of 
obtaining the population for any one year is to assume that in 
each year of the interval the population changed by the same 
amount—i. e., one-tenth of the change for ten years. This method 
is not entirely perfect, but it has been used and will be accepted 
here as being sufficiently accurate for the purposes of this paper. 
Then let us at the outset reduce the number of marriages to a 
marriage-rate, examine the tendency in this state, and compare 
conditions here with similar figures for other countries and other 
parts of our own country. 

As was noted above, the figures received up to date are com- 
plete for all but one county, and cover the period since statehood. 
The report is not complete for 1890, because the law requiring the 
keeping of records did not go into effect until July 1 of that year, 
and many counties have incomplete records up to that time. The 
population of these thirty-eight counties in 1890 was 180,848, and 
in 1900 it was 314,797—an increase of 74.07 per cent. in ten 
years. If the increase was regular, the annual increase was 
7.407 per cent.; and the population in 1891 by this method would 
be 194,231. The marriage-rate is a comparison of the number 
of persons married (not marriages) with the population. In 
184: there were 1,443 marriages or 2,886 persons married, and 
therefore the marriage-rate for that year was_14.85. From that 
time to the present the increase is by no means regular, prosperous 
years and hard times having considerable influence, as will be 
pointed out later. But, nevertheless, there seems to be an increase 
in the average rate, for in 1900, with the population 314,797 and 
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4.884 persons married, the rate was 15.51—an increase of 4.44 
per cent. over 1891. By 1903 (using the same basis) the popula- 
tion would be 384,745, and there were 6,890 persons married; 
therefore the marriage rate was 17.9, which is an increase of 
20.54 per cent. over 1891. If an increase of 10 per cent. instead 
of 7.407 per cent. in the population were allowed during the last 
three years, the marriage rate would still be 17. For the years 
1901—2-3 (1904 falling off as explained latter) we find the 
average rate to be 17.91. 

The above facts point out the truth of the statement of Dr. 
Carroll D. Wright in his Practical Sociology (1901): “In the 
United States there is a widespread belief that marriages are 
relatively less frequent than they used to be and less numerous 
than in other countries. The unyielding statistics show that 
impression to be unfounded.” But Dr. Mayo-Smith (1902) 
says: “Since 1871-80 there has been a tendency to a decline in 
most of the countries of Europe, with some recovery since 1890.” 
And Dr. Howard, whose very valuable work, A History of 
Matrimonial Institutions, has just appeared, says: “While the 
marriage-rate per capita of population is steadily descending, the 


divorce-rate is on the average rising."” He does not refer to the 
recovery since 1890. The entire statement may be drawn from 


good evidence, but cannot be positively made as of universal appli- 
cation, because here in North Dakota at least we find the very 
opposite to be true. And so the best authorities are divided on 
the general rule. I think we may safely say that for North 
Dakota the marriage-rate is gradually increasing. 

Comparing these figures with similar reports from other 
countries and other parts of our own country, we have the 


following : 


North Dakota..... 
England and Wales 
Holland 

German Empire. . 
Vermont 
Massachusetts . . . 
District of Columbia 
Ohio 


2). 
4 
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14.85 15-5! IQOI-3) 17.91 
14.70 1893 14.70 
17.80 1886 15.60 
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Variations such as are seen in the above sets of figures must 
be accounted for in each instance by natural causes, such as 
climate, seasons, geographical position, race, and social sur- 
roundings. 

The more intricate the industrial and commercial life becomes, 
the more difficult it is to compare any phenomenon, such as mar- 


riage, with any one factor (such as the price of corn, as was found 


in Germany during certain periods). But here in North Dakota, 
where agricultural and allied industries are practically the only 
sources of wealth, the relations are more easily traced. The 
reports for 1890 are incomplete, as noted above. In 1891 there 
was considerable of a rise, and the same was true of 1892. And 
I have it from the very best of authority that North Dakota was 
exceptionally prosperous during those two years. The year 1893 
saw hard times throughout the country, and that it affected this 
state is clearly shown by the table given below. The decrease 
continued the next year, and it was not until 1897 that the report 
of 1892 was exceeded or even reached, although the recovery was 
gradual (as was the recovery from hard times). The years 
1897-08 were not a period of hard times, and so the break in the 
upward movement cannot be explained in that way. But it must 
be remembered that the Spanish-American War broke out at that 
time, and North Dakota sent her share of the troops (one regi- 
ment) to the Philippine Islands. Many of these were young men, 
as near the average marriageable age as could be found, and a 
slight falling-off should be expected. The increase is then more 
or less gradual, varying with economic conditions. In 1902-3 it 
is very rapid, but 1904, although fairly prosperous and the popu- 
lation of the state rapidly increasing, there was a noticeable 
falling-off. There has been a considerable emigration of our 
younger people to Canada on account of the free lands offered, 
and the increase in our own population is the result of the immi- 
gration of large families from other states, or of young men and 
women who return to their former homes to get-married. Then, 
too, 1904 was leap-year; some men would fail to declare their 
intentions; only a very few women would take advantage of this 
legendary opportunity; and probably many would even refuse to 
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have the ceremony performed, lest it might appear that they had 
taken advantage of the opportunity referred to. 

From a consideration of these facts and a study of the table 
below we may conclude that marriage is a fairly sensitive barom- 
eter of the economic conditions of a state or country. But our 
statistics are not complete enough to be nearly a perfect gauge. 
We are told that widowers and bachelors marry under different 
conditions—widowers being less affected by hard times; but 
from the records in this state it cannot be told whether the groom 
has been married before or not, nor any fact about him but his 


age. Not even nationality or religion is given, although these 


facts are very important in making any complete study of this 
phase of sociology. 
The following table shows the number of marriages for each 


year from 1890 to 1904: 


1,070 1808.... 

1,440 1899.. 

1,790 1900.... 

1,690 

1,650 1902... 
1895 3,080 
1896 1,772 1904 
1897 . 1,920 


In making a study of births it is found that the tendency is to 
concentrate about certain months. The same is true of mar- 
riages. But that fact cannot be cited to prove the contention that 
the old mating season is still traceable in our present system, as 
some claim. Economic and social conditions seem to control, 
as will be pointed out. From the accompanying table it will be 
seen that of the 31,779 cases investigated, one-sixth were cele- 
brated in one month—that of November. If the average number 
of marriages per month were represented by 100 per cent., in 
November we find 199.2 per cent., or nearly twice the average; 
and in May only 64.8 per cent., or less than one-third of November 
—a shorter month. The following table shows the number of 
marriages by months covering a period of fifteen years for 
thirty-eight counties: 


a 
1,890 
2,200 
2,440 
2,460 
3,020 
3,460 
2.250 
a 
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January July 

February. .. August 

March September 
October 
November 
December 


Using 100 as the average number of marriages per month, the 
following figures represent conditions in North Dakota from 
1890 to 1904: 


May June July 


65 109 835 


Using the same basis, the following represents conditions in 


Germany in the period 1872-85: 


Jan.| Feb Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept 


97| 118 58 


A comparison of these two sets of figures shows February in 
North Dakota not much more than half that of Germany; March 


is about 25 per cent. more; April and May only about half; June, 


more; etc., through the list. 

The above being true, it is evident that very different expla- 
nations must be found to cover North Dakota conditions. We 
are told that in Germany “the influence of religious and social 
causes is very plain.”” In North Dakota economic conditions must 
be substituted. Being an agricultural state, its prosperity depends 
on getting in and harvesting a good crop. During these two 
seasons, then, all attention is concentrated on this one enterprise. 
The period for sowing grain is April and May,and the low number 
of marriages during this period will be seen from the above tables. 
June is more a month of respite, and if the crops are maturing 
and prospects good, a few extra marriages will be registered. 
During July the hay crop is cut, matured, and hauled in for 
winter months, and there is a corresponding falling-off of mar- 
riages. Most of those celebrated are near the first of the month 


103 
2,290 
1,520 
1,810 
5,190 
},2 
Jan. Feb Mar Apr. ee Aug Sept Oct Nov De 
87; 68 | 8: | 89 | jo 123 161 
| 124 | ot | 84 | 68 | o2 | 128 | 153 | 76 
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During August and September most 
people are engaged in harvesting and threshing; and then, if the 
crops have been good and the return has been large, comes the 
period of most marriages. A great many ceremonies are per- 
formed during the latter part of October; but November is the 
month most patronized; December following as a close second, 
as shown above. The falling-off is then gradual, excepting a 
slight increase just before seeding time. 

Some may claim that what has been said may apply to country 
districts, but that the cities should be examined separately, their 
population not being engaged in farming. As a matter of fact, 
the prosperity of our towns and cities depends so much on the 
conditions of the surrounding country, which is entirely agri- 
cultural, that little difference could be expected. And a slight 
difference is noticeable especially in the three valley counties— 
each of which has a considerable 


Cass, Traill, and Grand Forks 
urban population. Thus there are 6 per cent. more June weddings 
than the average. That the “problems of marriage and the family 
can be solved only by grasping their relation to the economic 
conditions” is illustrated to some extent by the above facts. 

The question as to what is the best age for men and women 
to marry is by no means settled, although there is no iack of 
expert testimony on the subject. It is the purpose of this paper 
to present some facts from North Dakota which must be taken to 
represent the opinion of the people from the district examined. 
First let us consider the figures for 1890. During that year the 
law provided that males sixteen years of age or over and females 
thirteen or over could marry, but making parental consent neces- 
sary for males under twenty-one years of age and females under 
eighteen. Out of 235 cases investigated (that being the total num- 
ber for one year in Grand Forks County), ony two males were 
under twenty-one (both twenty years) and fourteen females under 
eighteen (one at fifteen, five at sixteen, and eight at seventeen). 
Looking at the other extreme, we find fifteen grooms and four 
brides over forty years of age. Eliminating these extremes in 
order to get as nearly as possible at the fair average age, we find 
that of grooms to be 26.8 years and that of brides to be 22.68 
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years. Thus the grooms are 4.12 years older on an average than 


the brides. 

After a lapse of fifteen years the same number of marriages 
were examined. Marriage is not now allowed under eighteen 
and sixteen for males and females, respectively, the ages of 
parental consent remaining the same. The average age at which 
men married in 1904 upon the above basis was 28.09 years, and 
for women it was 23.49. Thus the difference in the ages of the 
contracting parties is 4.6 years, and we find that men now delay 
marriage 1.29 years and women 0.81 years. 

Comparing these figures with the latest at hand from other 
places we have: 


Grooms Brides 


North Dakota, 68 
North Dakota, ee 28. 6 3-49 
Massachusetts, 3 3.50 
Massachusetts, hiv 27 24.30 
England, 1885 ee 28. : 08 
Prussia, 1885 §2 
Norway, 1885 83 


From these facts there seems no doubt that the average age is 
advancing. Indeed, the general tendency is to defer marriage. 
And, from watching concrete cases and from general observation, 
I believe this fact is especially true among the more highly 
educated. In an agricultural state, such as this, where land can be 
had for the asking and there is little difficulty in getting estab- 
lished, it would be no more than natural to find early marriage. 
Indeed, in the cases studied 25 per cent. of the brides were mar- 
ried before they were twenty years old. In England less than 
one-half of that percentage is found, and in New York City 
during 1891-92 there were 18.2 per cent. It has already been 
pointed out how economic conditions influence the marriage-rate 
and the time of year of marrying; and the same is no doubt true 
as to the age of the contracting parties. . 

The number of marriages, and whether the parties be male 
or female, is about all that can be ascertained from the records. 
Whether the groom is a bachelor, a widower, or a divorced person 
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cannot be found. The same is true as to the bride, unless per- 
chance she sign her name “Mrs.,’ and then whether she is a 
widow or divorcee is not known. Out of some 540 cases exam- 
ined, only eighteen were so signed—i. e., only 3% per cent. If 
normal conditions existed here, there should be from 6 to 10 per 
cent. of brides who are widows, and probably as many divorcees. 
An attempt was made to get some data on this point by leaving 
blank forms to be filled out by asking these additional questions, 
but the returns have been so incomplete and scattered as not to 
be of any certain value in arriving at a conclusion. As to whether 
the contracting parties are of the same religion, race, or nation- 
ality, nothing can be learned from the records except from a study 
of the names, which is far too uncertain. No facts are available 
to show whether the parties are native- or foreign-born, literate 
or illiterate. That there is need for much more complete and 
better statistics all students of sociology are agreed. 
DIVORCES 

Before considering the statistics of divorce we may profitably 
examine some of the divorce legislation of North Dakota. During 
territorial days the laws required that the plaintiff should be a 
resident in good faith for ninety days next preceding the institu- 
tion of the action for divorce. These laws were still in force 
when the state was organized in 1889, and remained the law for 
some time. Some idea of the condition of affairs during the early 


days will be got from the following quotations taken from The 
Early Empire Builders of the Great West, by Moses K. Arm- 


strong (a pioneer mngressman ) 

Divorce bills are all the rage at present. One of these bills came up in 
the council last Monday, and was read a first, second, and third time, and 
passed in ten minutes. It is believed that the council is composed entirely 


of disunionists. .... Some rich letters are read in connection with these 
divorce bills—in one of which, read today [April 30, 1862], the wife calls her 


husband “no better than a wooden man.” 


On January 6, 1863, he says : 
To see the divorce bills presented, it would seem as if half the women 
this side of Hades were tired of their husbands and wished to marry the Da- 


kota legislature. One of these precious creatures sets forth in her petition 
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that her husband is given to “habitual drunkenness ;” another, to “habitual 
sleeping and snoring;” while a third avers the want of “natural affinity,” 
and the fourth one states that her husband 

“Hast learned to love another, 


And her heart is lonely now.” 


And again, on page 97, he says: 

It is amusing to observe the long and anxious faces of married men, 
listening to the reading of the morning journal of the house, to see if they 
have not been divorced the previous day. 

From such statements as this it will be seen that the place had 
already established a reputation. None of the first sessions of the 
state legislature touched on the question of dissolution of mar- 
riage. The sessions of 1893, 1895, and 1897 also passed without 
altering the then existing laws in any way. But during this 
period our state was a veritable Garden of Eden for whoever 
desired speedy and easy separation. In no way could North 
Dakota have got at once more extensive and more undesirable 
advertising. The glad news spread far and wide that whosoever 
would might come here, be received in open court, and be sent 


away rejoicing with a certificate of divorce. No get-rich-quick 
concern could have been better patronized, or have created more 
havoc, than this opportunity which we offered to break up families 
and destroy homes. It was not until 1899, when in some counties 


the number of divorce actions equaled or actually surpassed the 
number of marriages, that our legislators answered the demands 
of all fair-minded people with a provision which resulted in 
immediate and far-reaching importance and improvement. Up to 
this time the rapidity, secrecy, and cheapness with which a divorce 
could be secured by non-residents led to the flooding of the courts 
of the state in a few counties (four at least) with cases, mostly 
from eastern states, as the records show. 

The session of 1899 began early in January. The first bill 
introduced in the senate was one which amended section 2755 of 
the Revised Codes by requiring that the plaintiff must have been a 
bona-fide resident of the state for twelve months (one year) next 
preceding the commencement of an action before a divorce could 
be granted; and also that he must be a citizen of the United 
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States or have declared his intentions of becoming such. By 
February 3 the bill had passed both branches of the legislature 
and had been signed by the governor. A later bill provided that 
the above act should “not apply to any action for divorce in which 
the complaint shall have been filed in the office of the district court 
prior to the first day of July, 1899,”’ at which time all acts were to 
go into effect unless special provision was made. This last act 
helps to account for the large number of divorces granted in 1899 
and even in 1900, the court calendars being filled so full that it 


took some time to clear them. 

At the same session an amendment to the then existing laws 
made adultery, extreme cruelty, wilful neglect, wilful desertion, 
habitual drunkenness, convictions for felony, and incurable insani- 
ty the grounds for divorce. The latter cause must have existed 
for two years, and desertion, neglect, and intemperance one year, 
to be a good cause. The provisions concerning alimony were also 


amended. 
In 1go1 it was decreed that only death and a competent court 


are to be recognized agents to dissolve marriage. Another pro- 
vision was that no party divorced may marry again within three 
months after the decree was granted. It was believed that this 
provision would deter at least a few from rushing into a separa- 
tion in order to remarry. A study of the facts does not tend to 
show that much was accomplished, since a person may go to any 
county where he is not known, and easily obtain a marriage license 
without disturbing his conscience much, owing to the willingness 
of the officials not to press any question home which is not sug- 
gested. I have found the names of women who were widowed or 
divorced signed without the “Mrs.,” thus easily avoiding the 
question as to whether they were divorced or not and how long, 
and at the same time apparently excusing the official from asking 
this highly repugnant question, as one of them confided to me. 
The provision that the applicant must be a citizen of the 
United States was aimed at Canadians, who could easily cross the 
borders to escape the very rigid requirements in their own country. 
It was also expected that a large number of foreigners would be 
shut out—i. e., those who were rapidly coming to this state to get 
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free land. Insanity has not been a cause for divorce since 1901, 
when that provision was repealed. 

I have received reports of various kinds from thirty-four out 
of the thirty-nine counties in the state. Of these only 26 are com- 
plete, 2 others being almost complete. The direction in which 
divorce is tending is best shown by a study of the figures received. 
First twenty-two representative counties, influenced very little by 


migration for divorce, have been selected to show what may be 


called the general tendency. After that the more abnormal 
districts will be examined. 

A study of the accompanying figures will show that marriage 
and divorce have been tending along the same direction. The 
same general causes must be assigned for both phenomena. The 
prosperous times of 1891-92 are there, and also the hard times 
just following. Then comes the more or less gradual increase. 
The falling-off for last year is no doubt largely due to the fact 
that many cases were not brought to trial and are still on the 
calendar. 


NUMBER OF DIVORCES GRANTED IN TWENTY-TWO RURAL COUNTIES 
1890. ... 1898 
1891 1899 
1892 5 1900 
1893 
1894. . 
1895 


1896. ... 
1897... 


The following table will give a better idea of the divorce 
movement, since it gives the rate of marriage to divorce in the 
twenty-two counties referred to. The marriage statistics for 1890 
are not complete. 


Divorces Marriages 


27 640 
50 883 
39 853 
38 


75 
_ Ratio 
: 22.26 
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The above gives the best account of conditions during the 
divorce era; let us now see what the ratio has been since the new 


law passed : 


Divorces Marriages 


1:20.15 


From a comparison of the above two sets of figures it appears 
that in rural districts little affected by outside conditions the 
divorce movement is quite steady. Some idea of the conditions in 
other places will be got by a study of the following figures : 


Ratio 
:16 
8 
zr: 8.8 


The above-named states prepare annual detailed reports of 


wide general interest and are widely quoted. A comparison of 


the conditions in these states with those in our own would show 


that the reputation gained by our young state was not deserved. 
But it was pointed out that only twenty-two rural counties of 
North Dakota were presented above, and these were little affected 


v3 by those who migrated for the purpose of securing a divorce. 
pf Let us now examine some of the abnormal districts. We find 


four counties especially which show startling conditions existing ; 
many others being more or less affected. 

Cass County, containing Fargo, being the most populous in 
the state anu nearest and most accessible to the outside world, will 


be taken up first. Conditions such as those which we find for 
Fargo are enough to give a city a reputation of which the worst 
should be ashamed. It is not my intention to attack the character 
of that city, but I believe that, by pointing out the facts and citing 
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concrete examples of what actually existed in our midst, the same 
will not be soon repeated. 

Dr. Howard thinks that the statistics from some of the western 
states are “startling.” But the worst he is able to find is Indiana 
for one year—1goo—when the ratio was 1 to 5.7, and in the 
county of Marion, containing Indianapolis, it was 1 to 3.8. Com- 
pared with this, Cass County was certainly a “Mecca” for seekers 
after divorce. During the period since the state was organized 
to the beginning of the present year there have been 1,108 appli- 
cations for divorce and 3,622 applications for marriage licenses; 
in other words, a ratio of 1 to 3.26. Of this number, 83.57 per 
cent. were granted. But it was not until 1895 that conditions 
became the worst. It is true that there was considerable migra- 
tion for the purpose of securing a divorce before that date. Arm- 
strong, whom I quoted above, showed the beginning of the move- 
ment; and in 1889-91 James Realf wrote articles for a magazine 
which told of the movement and which no doubt helped to bring 
on the notoriety which was fast being gained. By 1895 the ratio 
in Cass County was found to be 1 to 2.76—a condition worse than 
the worst which Dr. Howard, Dr. C. D. Wright, Dr. Mayo- 
Smith, or any other has yet pointed out. But that was only a 
beginning, for in 1896 the ratio was 1 to 1.91; in 1897 it was I 
to 1.89; in 1898 it had got 1 to 1.71—the worst up to that time. In 
July of the next year the new law went into effect and a decrease 
was sure to result. But the courts were rushed so full of actions 
that 1899 saw the ratio still up to 1 to 2.36; in 1900 it was still 1 
to 2.69. By this time the courts were practically cleared and the 
improvement was rapid. Last year the ratio was I to 18.39, and 
the average for the last three years has been I to 14. 

According to Professor Willcox, A Study in Vital Statistics, 
“the number of persons divorced (not the number of divorces) 


to every 100,000 of the population for Japan in 1886 was 608.45.” 
This he finds to be the most extreme case on record, and in 1898 
the figures for Cass County would be 1158.98—nearly twice the 
rate found in Japan. From the official digest of statistics of the 
Japanese empire, May, 1888, we find the following facts: 
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Marriages Divorces 
287,842 109,905 
259,497 113,565 
315,311 | 117,964 


Thus we find that in Fargo during this period there were 
almost twice as many divorces on the average than even in Japan 
—the worst yet pointed out in the civilized world. 

But Fargo was not in a class of her own. Other counties led 
even Fargo in benefiting from this questionable advertising. 
Morton County, containing Mandan, showed even worse condi- 
tions. In 1897 the rate was I to 1.70; in 1898 it was I to 1.15. 
Then come the improved conditions. The year 1899 saw it still 1 
to 1.21, but the average for the last three years has been I to 20.3. 
Bad as the conditions pointed out were, the climax is not 
reached until we examine the statistics from our state capital. 
Away back there in the wilderness, where very few people lived 
and which was little frequented except by legislators, a condition 
sufficiently startling to suit the most exacting was to be found. 
Running backward from 1904, we find the following : 


Ratio 
1904 
1903 
1902 
IQgOI 
. 
1899 . 


The exact ratio for 1898 and earlier cannot be positively 
stated. But that the conditions were “startling” will be pointed 
out. In 1898 there were ten more divorces granted than in 1899, 
when the ratio was I to 1.11, and the number of marriages would 
naturally be considerably less (the exact number could not be 
found out). But if we accept the percentage of increase in the 
number of marriages for those two years which holds good for 
other parts of the state, to apply to this county, then the ratio of 
divorce to marriage was I to 0.765; in other words, for every 7 
weddings there would be 100 divorces granted. But enough has 
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been said on this score. The conditions were certainly deplorable, 
and were rapidly getting worse until the action taken by the 
legislature in 1899. 

The question should here be considered: What effect does 
legislation have on divorce? Without hesitation I should answer 
that in any one state legislation may create whatever degree of 
good or evil is desired. Commissioner Wright believes that “‘it 
is quite apparent that the lines of statistics are curved in accord- 
ance with laws enacted just previous to the curve.” But Pro- 
fessor Willcox criticizes that statement very severely, and Dr. 
Howard says that, in general, the influence is “slight, temporary, 
or questionable.” Notwithstanding the above criticisms, that Dr. 
Wright's statement is very largely true is shown in this case by 
the figures presented above. It is not denied that the “difference in 
the divorce-rate existing among the states cannot very largely be 
accounted for by the difference in the number of grounds of peti- 
tion sanctioned by the respective states.’’ As to that phase of the 


question there seems to be no doubt but that “the true conclusion 


is that limiting the causes increases the number of divorces in 
those which remain, but without materially affecting the total 
number.” But that fact does not interfere with the truth of the 
other statement. 

The principal way in which our laws have attracted divorce 
colonies has been the short time of residence required and the 
serving of notice on the defendant to the action by publication. 
Dr. Wright says concerning migration for divorce: “The truth 
of the matter seems to be that the residence of a few notorious 
persons in states having Jax divorce laws makes a greater impres- 
sion on the public mind than is warranted by the facts.” And 
after a study of Dr. Wright’s various facts and statements, both 
Dr. Howard and Professor Willcox agree that “it seems highly 
probable that the number of such persons must be placed at con- 
siderably less than 10 per cent. of the whole number of persons 
divorced in the United States.” And Dr. Samuel W. Dike 
remarks, in a personal letter, that “migration for divorce musi 
be much smaller than many think.”” There is no intention to 
deny these as general statements, but there are very marked excep- 
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tions which must tend to bring the average up. Certainly in 


‘ 


North Dakota there have been more than “a few notorious 
persons,” for in five years in Fargo alone there were 596 divorces 


and only 1,230 marriages. Now the average divorce rate for the 
state at large, where migration affects it very little, is about 1 
to 20. At that ratio there should have been only 61.5 divorces 
granted. This is only about 10 per cent. of the number which was 
granted, so that, in place of only Io per cent. migrating for 
divorce, there were only 10 per cent. who were residents and go 
per cent. were immigrants. 

One other point must be considered here: What percentage 
of the applications for divorce are granted? On this point Dr. 
Howard says (Vol. III, p. 207): “To some extent the evil of lax 
administration of the divorce laws is exaggerated by public opin- 
ion. In the main the courts are careful and conscientious in the 
trial of suits.”” According to the report of Commissioner Wright, 
in seventy counties scattered over twelve states but 67.8 per cent. 
of the petitions for divorce were granted. From this fact it is 
inferred that the “judges exercise a reasonable care before issuing 
a decree.”’ He says also that for the counties investigated “it is 
certain that about 30 per cent. of the petitions have been denied. 
The number of cases involved is sufficiently different to lead one 
to the conclusion that the same state of affairs exists throughout 
the country, and that our courts, instead of being careless in the 
matter of granting divorces, weigh well the causes alleged, and 
do not grant decrees unless the allegations of the libellants are 
fairly sustained.” Thus, 67.8 per cent. is the average number of 
actions which result in divorce on the basis referred to above. A 
further study shows that in Michigan in 1900 “‘about two-thirds 
of the applications were granted.” If these facts are representa- 
tive—and I think they must be accepted as illustrating the general 
results of court trials—then our state is again abnormal; for an 
investigation shows that of 2,637 applications 2,201 were granted. 
Thus for a long period there were 83.46 per cent. of the actions 
successful. And there does not seem to be any change for the 
better in this phase of the question. During 1900, 1901, 1902, 
and 1903, for twenty-five counties there were 636 applications 
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and 556 decrees granted; i. e., 87.4 per cent. of all the actions were 
successful. It may not be that our courts are careless in this mat- 
ter, but the figures show that 20 per cent. more actions have 
been granted during the last four years than the average quoted. 

The facts being in, something must needs be said in conclu- 
sion. It willbe remembered that the ratio now obtaining in this 
state is about 1 divorce to 20 marriages. This seems to be far 
ahead of most of the other states from which reports could be 
secured, but there is still a chance for improvement. All kinds 
of cures have been suggested; but it is not my purpose here to 
cite the views of all who have recommended some more or less 
desirable change. Suffice it to say that I believe the change must 
come about gradually, not suddenly—evolution, not revolution. 
The movement to stop divorce can best be made successful by a 
movement to make marriage more difficult and more impressive. 
And, as someone has said: “Let there be unity before union.” 
Hasty and careless marriages are the ones most apt to turn out 
unhappily and to seek relief in divorce courts. Indeed, consider- 
ing the qualifications and intemperate zeal and suddenness with 


which many people enter the state of matrimony, the wonder is 


not that there are so many dissatisfied, positively wretched wives 
and husbands, but that there are not many more. If young people 
knew that there was little or no chance for ever becoming legally 
separated, there would be more careful consideration. A little 
more foresight accompanying a look into the past, and actually 
getting acquainted, would almost insure against later grief. 

To restrict marriage too much, or to forbid remarriage, would 
be against public policy without a doubt; for the proper policy 
for man to pursue is to marry, lest the family be annihilated and 
the human race commit suicide. There is, however, one step 
which could, and I believe should, be taken at once to protect the 
home, and which would decrease the divorce movement. First 
of all, make it necessary that the defendant have actual notice of 
the proceedings and put in a defense, having the right to call upon 
the state’s attorney to make the plaintiff show good and sufficient 
cause why the divorce should be granted. And if there is good 
ground for separation, there is also a good ground for criminal 
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prosecution by the state. Thus, 20.59 per cent. of all divorces 
are for adultery. If these twenty out of every hundred were 
quickly made to suffer (besides being divorced—a thing for which 
they have probably been working), there would surely be an 
improvement and a decrease in crime as well. Another 15.7 per 
cent. are granted for cruelty. In Canada those convicted of 
cruelty are introduced to the whipping-post. Desertion adds 
38.54 per cent.; drunkenness, 4.2 per cent.; and neglect to pro- 
vide, 2.4 per cent. If the party who is guilty were punished 
instead of getting what he is often working for—a divorce—I 
believe this would be a movement in the right direction. 

There are many other collateral questions involved which 
cannot be touched upon here, but as a general statement I believe 
that a movement which would at once punish the guilty party 
and make marriage more the result of careful consideration 
would result in more real benefit to all concerned, and have less 
objections than any other policy which could be pursued. 
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THE VALUE OF THE STUDY OF COLONIES FOR 
SOCIOLOGY? 


PROFESSOR ALBERT G. KELLER 
Yale University 


The student who would understand the framework of society 
is led from the outset to the contemplation of its simplest forms. 
Inasmuch as, by the nature of the case, he is debarred from such 
extended and controlled experiment as that of the physicist or 
chemist, he is obliged to scrutinize with the more jealous care 
such series of phenomena as are presented in least complex form 
by nature itself. Hence we find the work of a Spencer or Tylor 
concerning itself primarily with societies which lead relatively 
the simplest existence—i. e., societies of so-called “natives.” 

Study of such societies gives us our only starting-points for 
the scientific demonstration of the evolution of human institu- 
tions. It is but seldom, however, that we get, in the case of any 
single human group, a perspective of societal evolution through 
several stages. It is one of the reproaches cast up against the 
sociologist that he pieces in such data from widely segregated 
human societies as best subserve his purposes of argument. This 
is too often true. But it is yet not impossible to offer to those 
who object to this process some actual proof of an unbroken 
evolution. This may be done historically, for instance, by tracing 
the evolution of an ancient people into its modern after-type. 
Here, of course, one has to meet the old criticism or cavil on the 
score of non-reliability of evidence and non-continuity of race. 
3ut further historical evidence may be accumulated through the 
study of groups detached from an older civilization and subjected 
te a graduated series of life-conditions, ranging from the primi- 
tive to the cultured—i. e., through the studies of colonies and 
colonial or frontier society. 

The world has come to respect Haeckel’s biogenetic law 
whereby physical man betrays his amphibian and other ancestry ; 


2A paper prepared for the Colonial Section of the Social Science Division of 
the Congress of Arts and Science at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. 
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and to scoff less confidently even at Spencer’s contention regard- 
ing the progress of the human child through the types of the 
intellectual past of his race. It is clear enough, if embryology, 
geology, and paleontology tell us any truth, that the former pro- 
gression must have taken place; and it must be a matter of uni- 
versal scientific experience that the latter succession of forms is 
all but as inevitable as the former. Such series are the necessary 
expressions of the development of the organism (growth) and 
of environmental influences. 

It is not intended here to champion the often fancifully 
expressed analogy of child and mother as applied to colony and 
metropolis; nor to assert further and more rashly that the child- 
society obeys some sublimated biogenetic law by the necessities 
of its organism and ancestry. The biological analogy is interest- 
ing and suggestive; it possesses great pedagogic value—but it 
explains nothing. What the sociologist may note with safety is 
that in the colonial or frontier society there occurs an elimination 
of many artificial or cultural conditions of life prevalent in the 
metropolis, and that this results in an approach, more or less 
close, to conditions of existence characteristic of “savage’’ socie- 
ties. What more natural than that men should adapt themselves, 
and so revert, one might say, to the less developed societal forms 
of their remote ancestors? With the gradual re-establishment of 
the less rude environmental conditions of the parent society, they 
would then pass through many phases once traversed by that 
society, only at an accelerated pace. That is, we should look, 
in their history, to find a rapid and, though imperfect, fairly 
complete evolution of social forms. 

This expectation, here placed in a priori form, is really the 
conclusion of scientific a posteriori induction. A few selected 
facts will suffice to indicate the line of investigation or thought 
whence, with reserve and in safe terms, yet clearly enough for 
the purpose, the general conclusion may be drawn. 

Take, for example, the New England colonies—for it is neces- 
sary, in order to satisfy our hypothesis regarding the identity 
of race of a considerable body of settlers, to take some temperate 
or settlement colony. The industrial organization was in many 
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respects rudimentary, many of the arts being plainly modeled 
upon those of the aborigines themselves as being thus best adapted 
to the new and rude environment; the media of exchange and 
standards of value were not essentially different from those in 
vogue in Fiji, and represented the best and most expedient system 
under the circumstances; war was without amenities; in short, 
the struggle for existence was crude and primitive. And the 
domestic system reflected these conditions in unmistakable form: 
the wife was an economic partner; children were, as economic 
assets rather than as additional burdens, greatly desired and 
plentifully begotten. There is no tale of “race-suicide” in a 
frontier society. Amusements were rude; even religion was less 
ethereal, and partook of an expedient practicality and rude 
rigidity, not to mention rank superstitution. Law was in its 
infancy; and morals reflected a less evolved standard. 

srief reflection upon these considerations, and others sug- 
gested by them, convince one as to the affiliation between such a 
frontier society and what we call a “lower” or undeveloped 
society. However cultured and refined men had been in the old 
home, they (and their offspring) could not withdraw themselves 
from the influences that demanded either adaptation, or suffering 
and death; and they conformed perforce to a simpler type. 

It is not long, as the progress of the world goes, since this 
type existed in New England. But the descendants of the settlers 
are now, and have for some time, been upon a level, materially 
and for the most part intellectually, with their distantly removed 
cousins in the old home. That is, in a few decades the former 


have passed through the intervening stages and have almost, if 


not quite, “caught up.” Here is an evolution in very truth, albeit 
a speedy one, whose stages are at times blurred and all but over- 
leaped. And yet, if the observer considers in candor the history 
of the colonists, he will see it to be, what all evolution is, a 
series of successive and often involuntary adaptations to a modified 
environment. 

The same story, in somewhat changed terms, may be read in 
the history of the colonies in Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, 
Argentina—that is, wherever the European races have been able 
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to live, breed freely, and found homes. Here is, in any case, a 
strong side-light for the student of human society. But if the 
colonists return, upon occasion of the impact of ruder environ- 
mental conditions, thus automatically to relatively the same status 
as present-day primitive peoples (which was, as we happen to 
know, that of their own forefathers), the inference is fortified 
that where no such parallelism is demonstrable, the status of the 
present-day primitive peoples must represent approximately that 
of the “progonoi” of present-day civilized races. The more 
intimate the study of frontier societies, the clearer one becomes 
in his own mind of the validity of the sociological evidence drawn 
from primitive societies and their life. For what he has before 
believed from general considerations, the sociologist now has a 
certain practical demonstration. And the greater the fund of the 
latter possessed by the sociologist, the more valid his claim to be 
heard in arguments hitherto ridiculed by some. 
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An American Town: A Sociological Study. By JAMEs M. W1L- 
LIAMS, A.B., B.D. New York: Privately printed, 1906. 
Pp. 251. 

This monograph is the first of two volumes apparently consti- 
tuting the doctor’s dissertation of the author who, receiving his 
A.B. from Brown University in 1898 and his B.D. from Union 
Theological Seminary in IgOI, was a graduate student at Columbia 
University during the years 1899 to 1902. The obligation to Pro- 
fessor Giddings expressed in the preface appears constantly through- 
out the book which follows in many respects the method and 
terminology of his /nductive Sociology. 

To regard this study, however, as merely a filling out of a pre- 
scribed schedule, the work of a census taker with his printed forms, 
would be to do it grave injustice. It is a painstaking, intelligent, 
and extremely suggestive piece of scholarly work, undertaken with 
the conviction that “what sociology most needs is field work,” and 
that “the statistical method cannot get far unless used by the skilful 
field worker.” 

The fact that the author has spent the last three years in the 
study of small communities east and west in itself inspires 
confidence in the good faith at least with which he has undertaken 
his task, 

An American Town analyzes and interprets the life, economic, 
political, social, and cultural of an unnamed but identifiable town in 
the “hop-belt” of New York from a settlement in 1792 up to the 
year 1900. This period is divided at the year 1875 into two parts, 
to each of which certain distinguishable characteristics are ascribed. 
The text is supplemented by twenty-one statistical tables and seven- 
teen graphic charts based upon prices of hops, growth of population, 
journeys of inhabitants, building of houses, expenditures of churches 
for music and for missions, relief of the poor, extension of credit 
by merchants, numbers of students away from home at school and 


college, and many other facts of varying definiteness and signifi- 


cance. The reader cannot fail to be impressed by the skill, patience, 
and conscientiousness with which the available data have been 
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marshaled, as well as by the general caution with which they have 
been interpreted. 

The basal thesis of the study is the pervasive influence in every 
activity, custom, and attitude of the community of its chief economic 
resource—the hop crop. In almost every graphic chart the “hop 
curve” appears in correlation with some other plotted series of facts. 
Social entertainments, credit, poor relief, expensive journeys, chil- 
dren away at school, church music, and mission collections, tend to 
respond sympathetically to the “hop curve.” Even when at first 
glance a new curve seems recalcitrant, the author points out—usually 
convincingly, sometimes only plausibly—that the apparent varia- 
tion is due to influences initiated by the high price of hops but 
thereafter perpetuating themselves and only slightly affected by 
prosperity or depression. 

The effects of economic changes and the increase of communica- 
tion both within the community and with the larger world outside, 
upon social pleasures, church life, social classification, moral stand- 
ards, and personal ideals are discussed with keen insight and dis- 
crimination. The analysis of motives, if it falls short of demonstra- 
tion, is always subtle and ingenious. The later chapters contain 
many disputable theses upon several of which further light is 
promised in the second volume 

The concept of selection is an important clue to the whole study. 
Land, village, type of industry, is each treated as a selective agency. 
Thus early independent agriculture selects persistence, while later, 
more complex production selects sagacity. Country society sympa- 
thetically selects the hearty, jovial, physically active type; the town, 
the quiet, refined, and conventional person. Social life, church 
activities, types of ministers, moral standards, etc., are all inter- 
preted in terms of selection. For the traditional terms “fitted,” 
“selected,” “surviving,” and the like the author proposed a technical 
use of preferred, esteemed, approved, and chosen to describe various 
kinds and degrees of social selection. 

Although written in a somewhat technical style this study is 
eminently readable and is made vivid by constant quotation of the 
racy phrases and homely philosophy of the people themselves. It 
is to be hoped that out of these two volumes a work for popular 
use will be prepared. It would prove of great value to ministers, 
social workers, and intelligent persons generally. In such an edition 
care should be taken to place directly beneath each chart a clear 
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explanation. The difficulty of using the descriptions in the text— 
and often on another page—is irritating as well as baffling to the 
reader. 

On the whole Mr. Williams is to be heartily congratulated on a 
piece of work which opens up new possibilities in the intensive 
study of localities, and proves that monographic work of this kind 
is to be of prime importance to sociology. 

Georce E. VINCENT 
Life and Death: A Study in Biology. By Dr. E. TEICHMANN. 
Translated by A. M. Stmons. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
Co., 1906. Pp. 158. 
“Library of Science for Workers” 
is a clear and interesting account of the most fundamental 


This small volume in the 


life-phenomena, and represents what may be called the “miss- 
ing link’ in the modern system of education. It is an at- 
tempt to bring the results of scientific pursuit to the popu- 
lar mind in a generalized form. Huxley did it successfully, 
and the magazines are doing the same thing. Sut in general 
the scientist is so intensively engaged that he will not present his 
findings in a generalized form, and they leak out as best they may. 
In the industrial pursuits, where money is involved, there is a class 
of specialists engaged in carrying scientific results over into prac- 
tice. But the social interests are not so well served, and in conse- 
quence there is a sharp break between consciousness of the world at 
large and the consciousness of the scientific world. We are glad to 
welcome a book which makes intelligence more general and 
consciousness more homogeneous. 


W. I. THomas 


Efficiency and Relief. By E,. T. Devine. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. 45. 

The subtitle of this lecture, with which Dr. Devine began his 
work as Schiff professor of social economy in Columbia University, 
expresses the firm and clear conception of the scholar in practical 
life, “a programme of social work.” The mere “practical man” 
has no principles and no programme, and the mere “theorist” 
has a scheme which has no relation to reality. In this volume a 
part of the problem of philanthropy is stated, to increase industrial 
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efficiency in the individual and to provide adequate relief for those 
who are of deficient wage-earning capacity (p. 1). This is the 
“social economic” definition, but it does not cover the entire aim 
of philanthropy. Large and fine as is the outlook of this lecture, it 
lacks something of complete analysis of the aim of charity. “Indus- 
trial efficiency” itself depends as the author himself appreciates, 
upon the awakening of desires for a fuller, richer life, and hope to 
attain them. The treatment is, indeed, broader than the definition : 
the spirit of the author is wider than the programme he outlines ; 
and the lectures which will follow will pass beyond the territory 
which can be accurately named “economics.” 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Compulsory Education. 
Board of Education of Chicago, 1906. 

This brief report is unusually instructive in relation to the 

causes of truancy and the efficiency of the work of truant officers, 


parental school, and juvenile court. 


C. R. H. 
Esquisse d'une sociologie. Par WAXwEILER, Directeur 
de I’Institute de Sociologie (Bruxelles), Professor a I’Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles. Bruxelles: Misch et Thron. Pp. 
306. Fr. 12. 

The professional sociologists ought not to overlook this outline. 
The author is mistaken in his judgment that there has been no 
progress in sociology, and that it is an exceptional service to the 
science for him to come to the rescue. There have been so many 
different contributions to sociology in the last dozen years that no 
single mind can fairly grasp their total significance. This by no 
means removes the fact that the science is in its infancy. The tone 
of Professor Waxweiler’s preface, however, is needlessly patronizing 
toward the scholars who have contributed to the progress of soci- 
ology. The absence of caution in estimating the work of other 
scholars leads to the suspicion that the writer’s acquaintance with 
the literature of his subject is limited. This impression is strength- 
ened by such facts as the following: The title of the last chapter 
of the outline is “Les synergies sociales.” The only reference that 
I can discover in the book to the name of Lester F. Ward is in a cita- 
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tion on a quite different point from Dealey and Ward (p. 81). Since 
no writer has done as much as Professor Ward to make the concept 
“social synergy” an important factor in sociological theory, a reader 
acquainted with the subject is inclined to infer that the instance may 
be an index to the reasons why Professor Waxweiler feels at liberty 
to pass depreciating judgments upon the work of his predecessors. 
In order that this caveat may not appear to be a mere American 
provincialism, I may cite, as an additional illustration of the same 
point, that I can discover in the book no reference to Simmel, or 
Tonnies, or Ratzenhofer! This is very much like saying that 
nothing has been going on in biology for the last decade, and at 
the same time neglecting to mention Weissmann of DeVries. 

There is a curious appearance of something short of precision 
in the “Lexique sociologique,’ appended to the volume. This 
glossary contains upwards of 2,400 words without definition or 
explanation, “Susceptibles de suggérer directement un phénoméne 
sociologique c’est-a-dire un phénoméne réactionnel entre deux ou 
plusieurs individus de la meme espece, sans distinction de sexe” (!). 
Why the invidious distinction in favor of these 2,400 terms, and 
against the remaining thousands in the vocabulary? Whether a 
syllable of human speech suggests a sociological reaction to our 
mind does not depend upon the syllable, but upon our knowledge 
of its history. As phenomena of human association words are of one 
commen origin, and if they do not suggest sociological relations 
it is our fault. Such a list would be absolutely useless, except as a 
measure of the sociological suggestibility of a given individual. 

That the sketch, nevertheless, contains elements that may be 
valuable will be apparent to spegjalists from a glance at the table of 
contents, which | think it worth while to give in full, viz. : 


PREMIERE PARTIE 
La sociologie 


CuHapiTrRE I.—Sur l’adaptation des étres a leur milieu. 
1.—Notions générales. 
2.—L’éthologie. 


§ 
§ 


CuapiTreE II.—Le milieu vivant et le milieu social. 
§ 3.—L'interdépendance végétative. 
§ 4.—L’affinité spécifique. 
§ 5.—L’affinité sociale. 
CuapiTreE III.—Les phénoménes sociaux en sociologie comparée. 


§ 6.—Sur le terme “social.” 
§ 7.—Sociologie humaine et sociologie animale. 
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DEUXIEME PARTIE 
L’analyse sociologique 
CuapiTrE IV.—Les sources et la méthode. 
§ 8.—L’observation directe. 

9.—L’expérimentation. 

10.—L’observation indirecte. 

11.—Le procédé statistique. 

12.—La méthode de concordance. 

13.—La doctrine actualiste. 

14.—L’inventaire sociologique du langage. 

15.—Plan d’analyse sociologique. 


Cuapitre V.—La formation sociale. 
§ 16.—Possibilités sociales pendant I’élevage. 
§ 17.—L’entrée de l’enfant dans la vie sociale. 
§ 18.—Tendances sociales chez |’adolescent. 
§ 19.—Plasticité sociale de l’adolescent. 
§ 20.—Pathologie de la formation sociale. 
§ 21.—La notion de synéthie sociale. 


CHAPITRE VI.—Les aptitude sociales. 
§ 22.—Le polymorphisme sociale. 
§ 23.—La discrimination sociale. 
§ 24.—Les dispositions sociales. 
§ 25.—Les jugements sociaux. 
§ 26.—Les désirs sociaux. 
§ 27.—Pathologie de l’affinité sociale. 
§ 28.—La notion de potentialité sociale. 


CuapitTrE VII.—Les activités sociales. 
§ 29.—Activités. 
§ 30.—Activités protectrices ou nocives. 
§ 31.—Activités compétitrices. 
§ 32.—Activités divulgatrices. 
§ 33.—Activités grégaires. 
34.—Activités répétitrices. 
§ 35.—Activités initiatrices. 
§ 36.—Activités acquisitives. 
§ 37.—Activités sélectives. 
§ 38.—La notion de réaction sociale. 


Cuaprtre. VIII.—Les synergies sociales. 

§ 39.—La conformité sociale. 

§ 40.—L’interdépendance sociale. 
41.—La céphalisation sociale. 
42.—La coordination sociale. 

§ 43.—La conscience sociale. 

§ 44.—La notion d’organisation sociale. 
45.—Vue d’ensemble. 


A. W. S. 


Sociological Papers. Volume II. Published for the Sociological 
Society (of London). London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 312. 


This second volume contains Mr. Francis Galton’s papers on 
“Restrictions in Marriage,” “Studies in National Eugenics,” and 
“Eugenics as a Factor in Religion,” with twenty-four pages of dis- 
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cussion of the same by twenty-six contributors. The other papers, 
with discussions appended, are: “Civics: as Applied Sociology,” 
Part II, by Professor Patrick Geddes; “The School in Some of its 
Relations to Social Organization and to National Life,” by Professor 
M. E. Sadler; “The Influence of Magic on Social Relationships,” by 
Dr. E. Westermarck; “On the Relation between Sociology and 
Ethics,” by Professor Harald Hoffding; “Some Guiding Principles 
in the Philosophy of History,” by Dr. J. H. Bridges; “Sociological 
Studies,” by Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie. , 

The Sociological Society is carrying on the somewhat audacious 
experiment of trying to fuse a considerable group of men and women, 
with highly heterogeneous interests, into a body that can adopt a 
common center for the study of sociology. The two volumes of 
papers that represent the activities of the society thus far impress 
me as leading evidence of the difficulties which beset the attempt 
Strong individualities, and able scholars, with view-points which in 
many cases are hardly within one another's horizons, constitute both 
an encouraging and a precarious situation. If the members of this 
society can have patience with the divergencies which they represent 
until they come within sight of a scientific purpose which will cor- 
relate their methods of inquiry, they will bring in a new era of 
progress in social science. At present the absence of a methodological 
modus vivendi suggests the fear that the time may not yet be ripe 
for establishing a permanent working consensus among the British 
thinkers who ought to find their bearings as sociologists. 


A. 


Money and Currency: In Relation to Industry, Prices, and the 
Rate of Interest. By JosEpH FRENCH JOHNSON, Professor 
of Political Economy, Dean of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, of New York University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 8vo, Pp. 398. $1.75. 

The author deals less with the metaphysics of money than with 
its actual part in the economic processes of modern society. 

The author has written for practical men as well as for students 
in high schools and colleges. He has slurred over certain contro- 
verted topics, in order to avoid snags which he regards as needless 
difficulties. Without presuming to pass judgment upon these dis- 
puted technicalities, it is safe to say that the book will be of use as an 
account of the actual phenomena of money and currency. 


A, W. S. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 

A Parallelism in Social Science.—Recognizing the intimate relations of all the 
social sciences as components of a greater whole, since they have, each and all, their 
center in man, we may make a comparison of economic and political science: 

1. In both instances, desire and aversion are the cardinal facts, and these mental 
attitudes always contain selfish and altruistic motives in varying proportion. The 
object of immediate desire in one field, may be so sought because of its influence in 
the other. Law and trade affect each other, and within their respective spheres they 
are connected with other objec ts. 

2. Mere desire is insufficient: effective demand means, in economics, purchasing 
power; in politics, compelling power. The effective demand of a community is 
the algebraic sum of the demands of the individuals, whether it is in economics or 
legislation. 

3. Demand always calls forth supply. But, while economic supply is divisible, 
political supply is usually a unit. In order not to prove abortive, therefore, inten- 
sity of desire or demand in politics must rise to a given level; else, all the effort is 
lost. ‘A miss is as good as a mile.” Political adjustments are therefore in general 
rougher than in the case of economic supply and demand. 

4. Economic supply “lags behind demand,” often rising to a maximum when the 
demand is already declining. In politics measures are adopted, frequently, after the 
death of their exponents, or when ideas have already changed. The less complicated 
the machinery the closer and more immediate the adjustment. The need of creating 
new instruments hinders ready establishment of equilibrium. Further, if a given 
agency or instrument is furnishing only one political or economic commodity, it is 
more quickly adjusted to new demand than when it is closely bound up with other 
“interests.” 

5. A more or less temporary monopoly, economic or governmental, can for the 
time being limit or refuse a supply until the demand becomes too strong. Action in 
any event may be in behalf of interests purely selfish, or popular, or both mixed. The 
character of the supply may be made to affect future demand, and after the provi- 
sion of a legal or economic function has been undertaken, to change means to sacrifice 
established interests or a breaking of established habits. Producers of durable com- 
modities, like governments with long tenure, can, by waiting, take advantage of the 
favorable moment when the public is in the proper mood. This course is not open 
to dealers in perishable commodities or to governments with short tenure of office. 

6. The parallelism between the two sciences is illustrated in the fallacy of the 
doctrine of ‘‘maximum satisfaction,’ often applied to both. Complete industrial 
freedom on the one hand, and complete political freedom, on the other, for the indi- 
vidual, are claimed to give the greatest common advantage. It does not follow that, 
even were each individual to follow his best interests when left alone, all individuals 
would work for the best common ends. The individual is not the best judge ‘of 
what he ought to want.” Desires are not a test of capacity to fulfil them. Equal 
demand prices and equal voting power may obscure very great differences in the inten- 
sity of desire of individuals. The maximum real satisfaction may not be obtained. 
A majority is supreme, although the intensity of the desires of the minority may be 
greater.—A. C. Pigou, ‘“‘The Unity of Political and Economic Science,” Economic 
Journal, September, 1906. A. H. N. B. 


The Family System in Japan.—The extraordinary efficiency shown by the 
Japanese in war has called attention to the nation throughout the world, and many 
explanations of their success have been offered. The chief reason is the family basis of 
their national life. The individualism of the West separates parents and children, and 
leaves each to seek individual good. In Japan “the honor and glory of the house 
are the first concern of all.” By tracing back their origin many centuries to one 
founder, the Japanese obtain a center of allegiance in the personal representative 
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of the common ancestor, the emperor. All individual sentiment is wiped out before 
considerations of patriotism. The individual suffering is recognized as of social value. 

The feeling of national unity has modified the religions accepted. Buddhism 
and Confucianism have been adapted to communal relations. The difficulty of 
introducing Christianity has mainly been due to its antagonizing ancestral relation- 
ships. With modern requirements the need for more individualism is recognized. 
The danger is seen in the tendencies toward self-centered interest in the young. Con- 
sequently, the problem of national persistence in Japan is the most effectual union 
of family regard and individual recognition—the combination of the strong elements 
in oriental and western civilizations.—Junjiro Takakusu, ‘The Social and Ethical 
Value of the Family System in Japan,” International Journal oj Ethics, October, 1906. 


A. H. N. B 


The Unemployed and Trade Unions.— Because the trade unions are becoming 
bankrupt on account of their money being sent abroad to assist syrapathetic strikers 
they are less and less able to carry on a winning fight. To relieve the trade unions 
of their responsibility and in order that the honest workers may be benefited and 
protected in the days of sickness and old age from want and misery, the following 
outline of a plan is presented: 

Let a labor tribunal be formed in every manufacturing center, composed of an 
equal number of laborers and employers before which disputes may be legally and 
equitably settled. This tribunal may be elected by public vote. Let a judge preside 
to see that the law is fulfilled. Where the tribunal is equaliy divided let a permanent 
arbitrator be referred to, all operators and operatives to covenant to abide by the 
decision of the tribunal. 

Let every operative pay to the goverment a weekly sum out of his or her wages 
(not to exceed the amount paid at present to the trade unions) to be collected by the 
employers, paid weekly to the government at an appointed bank; a sct of books 
being kept open to government inspection at every place of employment, every laborer 
being provided with a savings-book showing the wages paid and the amount paid 
to the government; men who pay this from the ages of twenty to thirty years to enjoy 
an earlier pension than those beginning later. The age at which pensions commence 
must be higher than when it has been developed; a subsistence to be allowed in case 
of sickness certified by a physician; accident by intemperance to receive no allow- 
ance; employers to pay the government one-half of the sum subscribed weekly by 
the labor they employ in addition to the sum paid by the operatives; in return for 
this they are to be relieved of the insurance paid under the Employers’ Liability 
Act; women and children to subscribe pro rata. When children begin to subscribe 
as soon as they can earn wages they are to be provided with a certain sum when mar- 
ried with which to begin housekeeping. 

By this plan, pauperism among the respectable would be decreased and the 
proud independence of the workingmen would be respected—they would have earned 
this saving. 

At present there are a number of establishments erected for the benefit of the 
poor not answering their purpose, because the poor cling in old age to their relatives 
instead of going to these establishments. Some such places would be maintained 
for those with no relatives if this plan were adopted, viz: let the aged remain with 
their relatives but pay perhaps 4s. a week per head to the relatives. Orphan children 
could be kept in the country and raised by farmers; they would learn agriculture and 
a love of nature. Towns and cities ruin our rising generation. This education in 
the country must not increase the cost of education. 

The plan is followed in Germany of subscribing to a state provision against old 
age and sickness. Those who will not work are treated as a special class, incapable 
of looking after themselves.—David McLaren Morrison, Nineteenth Century and 
Ajter, March, 1906. Ss. E. W. B. 


The Law of Heredity.—The following are accepted conclusions: (1) Diseases, 
as such, whether inborn or acquired, are never transmitted; in the case of inborn 
affections, predisposition to the malady, but not the malady, is transmitted; (2) 
acquired external defects or mutilations are as a rule not transmitted; (3) In case 
of acquired pathological disarrangement of internal organs, there is some probability 
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of their being transmitted from parent to offspring, but under quite definite and special 
circumstances, that is to say, if these internal lesions have caused the parent great 
suffering and called for much endurance.—Louis Elkind, North American Review, 
August, 1906. S. E. W. B. 


A National Department of Health.—The following circular letter explains 
itself: 

To the Editors and Publishers of America. 

Gentlemen: Pasteur wrote: “It is within the power of every man to rid himself 
of every parasitic disease.” 

The time has now arrived, in the judgment of many persons, for establishing a 
National Department of Health at Washington to wage warfare against the prevent- 
able diseases of mankind. Ina similar way, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has expended during the last ten years fifty millions of dollars in a splendid 
fight against the diseases of plants and animals. 

The fearful wastes of death and sickness and the dreadful havoc wrought can 
never be described. The fiercest battles ever fought left no such bloody trails, even 
when the mailed hand of war smote cruelest and harshest, as the crimson boulevards 
—ten-death-chariots-wide—traced by the passing finger-touches of pneumonia or con- 
sumption wastes within a week’s end span. Along these ghastly boulevards will be 
strewn, before twelve months are gone, more blasted hopes and broken hearts than all 
the countless grinning skulls slain in fair fights and whitening battlefields since time 
began. 

Could the 750,000 persons in the United States marked for death during the next 
twelve months from preventable causes voice in a threniad verdict their conviction, in 
a last solemn morituri salutamus, who can doubt what would be their admonition: 
that good health is more precious than rubies, and a long life well lived fairer than 
beaten gold? Who can doubt, if these measures were before the nation, how they 
would cast their verdicts? As the slaves chained to the chairs of the conquerors in 
the triumphs that are gone, so the passing hours silently remind us: “And we too are 
mortal.” 

In the accompanying paper read before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science partial data have been assembled concerning the magnitude of these 
wastes and the possibilities of prevention. The great need is for the awakening of the 
nation to the splendid remedies which the great medical and sanitary experts could 
devise, if properly organized for the task. 

Could only the busy editors of the nation, who guide all movements of humanity 
and progress, co-operate in bringing this fearful destruction vividly before their 
readers, no greater good could be accomplished: and in the years to come, many a 
man now marked for an early death, when celebrating his ninetieth birthday among 
his children, would thank his stars for a progressive press. 

With best wishes, and thanking you in advance for whatever co-operation may be 
rendered in this agitation for inaugurating a National Department of Health, which 
must go on until the purposes are allowed and the means provided, believe me 

Truly yours, 
J. PEASE Norton. 
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man now marked for an early death, when celebrating his ninetieth birthday among 
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rendered in this agitation for inaugurating a National Department of Health, which 
must go on until the purposes are allowed and the means provided, believe me 
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